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You Wouldn’t Have Your 
Best Horse Poorly Shod! 


Unsuitable tires will cripple an automobile as 
surely as poorly fitted shoes will lame a horse. 


Your car must be properly shod to give its best 
and most economical work. 


Give it tires you know are exactly suited to its 
use—tires that are perfectly adapted to the roads 
you travel. 

The line of United States Tires includes tires to 


meet any possible need. It is the only complete line 
built by any tire manufacturer. 


No matter what type of car you drive or what kind 
of roads surround your farm, you can find United 
States Tires that will fit your needs to a nicety. 


There are five separate types for passenger cars 
and both pneumatic and solid for trucks. 


The nearest United States Sales and Service Depot 
Dealer will gladly assist you in making your selec- 
tion. He will save you lots of those good hard 
dollars you get from those fields of yours. 


Let him help you. 


United States Tires 
are Good Tires 
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Aust Give Satisfactory Service 


When you buy a Moline-Universal Tractor the transaction does not end there. In 
- addition you buy Moline Service—which is service that satisfies. This means ‘that with 
- intelligent operation you will be able to keep your tractor working to full capacity during its 


entire life. : 
Moline Service means exactly what it says—and we have perfected an organization 
which enables us to furnish Moline Service that satisfies. We can do this because: 


1. Twenty-three Moline factory branches in all parts of the United States carry 
stocks of repairs and complete machines—in charge of an expert service department. 

2. Factory branch territories are sub-divided into service territories each in charge 
of a resident Moline Service Supervisor—whose sole duty is to see that Moline Service 
is properly and promptly furnished in his territory. 

3. Every Moline Tractor Dealer is required to carry Moline-Universal Tractor 
repairs in stock and have a competent service department to provide prompt and efficient 
service. ' 

4. Tractor schools of short duration in charge of expert instructors are being held 
in co-operation with Moline Tractor Dealers, to instruct farmers in the care and operation 
of Moline-Universal Tractors. These schools will continue to be held as long as there is 
a demand for them. 

5. With every Moline-Universal Tractor we furnish a complete instruction book, 
giving full information on care and operation of the tractor. 











6. Mboline-Universal Tractors are simple in construction, have the best materials 
and workmanship money can buy, and all working parts are quickly accessible. 


Therefore we are prepared to back Moline Service to the limit and you are sure of getting constant and 
_ Satisfactory work from your Moline- Universal Tractor. Z 
; If any Moline-Universal Tractor is not giving its owner satioletesiy service we want to know about it 
_ immediately. 


The Moline Plow Company leads the Tractor indicia firtls in developing and perfecting the original 
_ two-wheel, one-man tractor which does all farm work including cultivating, and again in announcing .a 


. Service ica which makes a ‘‘booster” of every Moline Tractor owner. 


.. Join the-throng of ‘Moline Boosters.” ' You will be able to do twice the farm work 
at half the expense. See your Moline Dealer now or write us for full information. 


Moline Plow Company, Moline, Illinois 


Factory Branches At: 


Stockton Denver Minot Indianapolis 
Spokane Kansas City Sioux Falls Columbus, Ohio 
Portland Omaha Des Moines Jackson; Mich. 


Salt Lake City Minneapolis Bloomington, Il. 











American Fruit Growe 


A shipping platform 
at every farmer’s gate— 


HIS is the ultimate aim of the new transportation 

movement — the Rural Motor Express Lines — first 
fostered as a war measure by the Highways Transport 
Committee of the Council of National Defense. 


Regular and Dependable transportation—a thing the 
farmer has never had before—is now being’ furnished 
him in many sections in much the same way that the 
city man has his street-cars, his express deliveries, and the 
other forms of transportation which operate to his door. 


The effect of dependable transportation is to move the 
shipping platform from the railway station right up to the 
farmer’s front gaie, permitting more frequent shipments 
both to and from the consuming market centers. 


The benefits of the Rural Express—affecting alike the 
producer and the customer—are impossible without good 
roads. Schedules cannot be maintained if the roads be- 
come bogged with every heavy rain-storm. 


Must Have Year-’round Roads 


So it is essential that both city dwellers and farmers 
throw their full influence into the fight for good, easy- 
traction roads that can be used, regardless of weather, 
every month in the year. : 


It is possible to build and maintain such roads at 
moderate cost by adopting Tarvia. Tarvia is a coal-tar 
preparation for use in constructing new roads and re- 
pairing old .macadam roads. 


Tarvia_ is popular with road engineers everywhere 


because it makes firm, mudless, dustlesss, water-proof 
and automobile-proof roads that stand up under the 
most severe weather and traffic conditions. When prop- 
erly constructed, Tarvia roads are less expensive to 
maintain than any other type of “‘year-around” road. 


Thousands of miles of Tarvia roads suitable for carry- 
ing Rural Motor Express traffic have already been con- 
structed throughout the United States. 


Is your community ready with good roads to take 


-advantage of this movement to establish a ‘shipping 


platform at every farmer’s gate? 
Why not do a little investigating and see how Tarvia 
will help you get good roads at low cost? 


Illustrated booklet showing Tarvia roads an over the 
country free on request. 





Special Service Department 


In order to bring the lets before tax payers as 
well as road ems age Rid The ves pomeeny bes 
organized a Special Service Department, whic 
keeps up to the minute on all road problems. 

If you will write to the nearest office regarding 
road ‘conditions or problems in your vicinity the 
matter will have the prompt attention of experi- 
enced engineers, 

This service is free for ‘hae kakinng, 


Fy 





Department on pays ones you. 





If you want better roads and lower taxes, this - ee 
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Moving Fruit Faster by Motor Trucks 


By Earle W. Gage, New York 


HE OLD adage that ‘‘the early bird 
‘gets the worm,”’ is certainly true in 
fruit growing industry. The 
n on the market with high-class 
will be the man to secure the greatest 
Por profit. 
he motor truck of the proper design is 
ink connecting the fruit and vegetable 
with the market. Perishables must 
yed fast after they have been har- 
ed, and growers certainly come to 
ipreciate that congested railroad yards, 
th resultant uncertain delivery service, 
jas not conducive to profits in fruit and 
setables. Therefore, motor trucks that 
¢ orchard and farm with city market 
Temove this big gamble from two of our 
@sential and large industries of the soil. 
_ The nation called for more food, and the 
Was answered. The fruit grower, 
vegetable, dairy and stock farmer respond- 
‘with surprising crops. It was the dut 
—tather, the privilege—of the motor truc 
to haul this steadily increasing quantity of 
farm produce from farm to railroad or city 


ia SM 


Motor Truck Saves Food 


Whether the food is taken direct to the 
= by motor truck or shipped via the 
, delays are disastrous, the food 

Must not remain long in one place. 
St. Louis, the “‘Gateway to the West,” 
has been particularly rushed by the great 
of food. The peculiar position of 
St, Louis makes it the “neck of the 
bottle” through which a great part of the 
| Western products must pass on their way 
east, Here we find the fruit and vege- 
wers within a radius of some 60 
ling the food direct to the com- 
: market. Here are unloaded daily 
Aons of fruit and vegetables, and hundreds 
Of head of livestock from the western 


‘Bates, 

_ Had it not been for the unusual effort 
forth by the motor truck owners, par- 
those in the produce and com- 
a the fruit and vegetables, and the 
and haulage business, much of this 
ering of true Americans would 
lost. Great congestion would 
brought disastrous results to pro- 

: consumers alike. 
_The Jacob Stocke Produce Company of 
&. Louis supplies the Jefferson Barracks 


with fruits and vegetables. Previous to 
our entrance into the war against Ger- 
many, a team of horses made one“trip a 
day to the barracks, but with the hundreds 
of enthusiastic newcomers training at 
Jefferson Barracks, the team proved too 
slow—they could not keep up with Uncle 
Sam’s war winning pace. Therefore, the 
company secured two 2-ton trucks, and 
is able to make two round trips daily be- 


tween the city andthe barracks—18 miles,. 


or 36 miles round trip, and returns in time 
to make one trip around St. Louis. 


the work it is doing, it made a dozen trips 

one day hauling 3,700 bushels of spinach. 

bea heavy-duty truck averages 60 miles a 
ay. 

The Gerber Fruit Company trucks have 
enabled them to increase their business, 
delivering fruit, potatoes and green farm 
produce to butcher and grocery shops, 
stores, hotels, hospitals, ete. Mr. Dunn of 
this company says: hen we used 
horses we had to refuse lots of business be- 
cause we couldn’t reach them. ' Now we 
reach’ out to Kendrick seminary, a 36-. 











Many Michigan Fruit Growers Use Trucks 


The U. S. Army Post Mess at Jefferson 
Barracks also operate a truck. This makes 
at least two round trips per day, hauling 
large loads from St. Louis, and sometimes 
makes three trips—a daily mileage of at 
least 72 miles. 

The Scalzo-Gunn-Florita Fruit Com- 
pany, formerly operated six teams—now 
two 314-ton trucks and one 1 14-ton haul on 
an average 25 tons of fruit and vegetables 
every day, working from 7 to 5.30. 

Ww. T. Short operated a 314-ton truck, 
hauling fruit and vegetables, working 16 
hours a day. This truck earned $816 in 
the month of March, using up $45 worth 
of gas and oil. As an example of some of 


mile trip, at least twice a week. _ Our 
trucks have given excellent service, aver- 
aging 35 to 40 miles a day, working 10 
hours, and always carrying capacity loads; 
never laid up except for accident due to 
careless drivers.” 

Preparedness is a word we have heard 
now for four years. On our farms it means 
plowing, cultivating, planting, and dis- 
tributing the produced crop in the most 
economical wey. In the great fruit-growing 
sections, immense “orchards must be pre- 
pared by spraying, pruning and even 
grafting to bring forth their greatest pro- 
duction. 

When the results of spring preparedness 





= 





on both farm and fruit ranch are harvested, 
them comes the great problem of the trans- 
portation of that harvest. The fruit and 
vegetables must be properly packed and 
put on the market as quickly as possible, 
or a major portion of the spring and sum- 
mer work is lost. 


Truck Saves Horse.Feed and Care 


And the motor truck not only performs 
the work quicker, but it actually calls for 
less horses about to care and feed. J. F. C. 
Bryant owns and operates a large fruit and 
produce farm near Dover, N. J. His pro- 
duction was far ahead of the horses’ ability 
to cart it to town, so a 114-ton truck was 
called to the rescue. It came, it got busy, 
it conquered, for Mr. Bryant, while he 
never kept a strict account of the truck’s 
performance, says: ‘“‘I have accomplished 
work which I could not have thought of 
with a team. For instance, each fall I 
deliver an average of 1,000 barrels of 
apples to Newark and vicinity, carting 24 
barrels—3,400 pounds—at a load, besides, 
it does practically all the road work around 
the farm, saving one team. 

“In two years’ use—and the truck has 
been out almost every day doing some- 
thing—it had no repairs, not even new 
spark plugs. The truck has proven satis- 
factory in every way and has made money 
for yours truly.” 


Does Work of Seven Horses 


Farmers have been very much “Up 
Against It’’ on account of the shortage of 
farm labor. In order tg get the products 
raised, harvested and marketed, efficient 
machinery has been their only salvation. 
Mechanical power has replaced the slow 
and costly labor. Tractors and other 
farm machinery have speeded up produc- 
tion to almost a maximum degree. 

That he must have speedier means of 
transporting his products to marke. was 
early evident to E. K. Ballard, of Lexing- 
ton, Mass. ‘I am very much pleased 
with my 2-ton truck,” = Mr. Ballard. 
‘In summer we often make three trips a 
day. I sell my produce in Boston market, 
12% miles from my farm. When stuff is 
short we sell out the first load by 6 or 7 
o’clock, come home, load up and are back 
in Boston delivering at 11 o’clock again. It 
is a great saving in many ways. My team 
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had to be out every day in all kinds of 
weather. Now, with the driver of the 
truck enclosed, he does not mind the 
cold or rain. 

“TI am making two trips oy of from 
20 to 30 miles per trip, and hauling 7 
cord feet of city swill or 14% to 1% cord 
of stable manure to a load. It used to 
take six or seven horses and two men to do 
the work that the truck and one man can 
now «0. The driver and I left one morn- 
ing this winter when it was 12 below zero, 

and when we got home it was 2 above. 
There is another saving in using a a truck, 
especially in winter, when it is icy. 
should have had to have my seven horses’ 
shoes sharpened every day or two, but by 
using the truck I have only had them 
sharpened once to the middle of January, 
as we only use them around the farm. I 
keep my truck in a cold shed, draw off the 
water at night and put in warm water in 
the morning and we have had no trouble 
in starting. I speak of this as some people 
say they keep their truck i in a warm place 
in order to start it.’ 


Horses? Never Again 


There are several men in Boston fruit 
and vegetable section who think nothing 
of taking in a radius of from 20 to 30 miles 
with a truck, making daily deliveries. 

L. Halverson is operating a 14-ton 
truck, covering a 25-mile route at least 
once a day. These trips require only one- 
half the time formerly consumed by horse- 
drawn methods and yet cost but one-half 
as much, and in figuring his cost he charges 
off $730 per year for driver’s wages, $252 
for gasoline, and for the last year of opera- 
tion his other expenses totalled $155, 
making a cost for the year’s operation of 
$1,147. Mr. Halverson says: 

“T use my truck continuously, except 

when the roads are the very worst. When 
this truck is worn out, if it ever is, I shall 
never go back to horses.”’ This is the 
sentiment of hundreds of farmers of New 
England. N. Tibbetts, produce grower of 
Gleasondale, Mass., makes daily trips to 
Boston market with his two 2-ton trucks. 
Tibbetts is another truck booster who will 
never go back to horses. 


Truck Saves Time and Money 


Louis Finn, a Long Island, N. Y., farm- 
er, has been able to do an increased busi- 
ness in spite of decreased labor conditions 
—at a saving to him. Mr. Finn’s farm is 
located-18 miles from New York markets, 
a trip which his 314-ton truck makes in 
less than two hours each way, but which 
formerly required ten hours with his team, 
besides two hours’ time of a man with an 
extra team necessary to get the load the 
four miles to the macadam roadway. In 
brief the truck has saved Mr. Finn 
$1,402.16—and 1,248 hours of his time in a 
year. Here is what Mr. Finn says: 

I bought a motor truck so I could be 
home with my farm hands during the day 
to see that they cultivated and gathered 
different crops so as to get best results, and 
yet after supper I could get to New York 
City in time to sell the customers who came 
to buy after they closed their stores. I 

. used to leave home at 2 o’clock with a 
market wagon and a good team of horses 
With from 314 to 5 tons of vegetables, and 
had to be towed four miles by one of my 
men with an extra team. It was three 
hours before this man got back home 
again. The next morning, if I left the 
market at 9 a. m. I did not get back home 
until 2 o’clock, but with the motor truck 
I get home at 11 o’clock. 

Now you see the man and m 
spent 10 hours on the road with two 
teams, and the best team obtainable can- 
not last more than four years pulling such 
loads 18 miles to market, though we have 
macadam roads. The following i is a sum- 
mary of saving I made in one year with 
my 31¢-ton truck: 


Expenses Eliminated by Truck 


I have five horses instead of eight: 


Difference amounting to. . .-$ 825.00 
Do not need two cart men (salary 

and ¥: see ee 608,00 
Bought one new horse every two 

137.50 

150.00 


years, $275 
~~ one horse feed, 100 bags oats, 
; 48.00. 
10.00 


Saved i iors siete. can 

ee: BB) ER RET. 

Wi ; 60.00 
208.00: 
200.00 


. 625.00 


The following are my actual costs of 
truck operation for one year: 
Interest on truck, $2,900. 
Insurance (Fire & Liability) . 

+ asap Ht 8 gals. per trip. . 

i see 
Wear on tires 7; 488 “miles. at .03. 
Extra on market fees ws over 

market wagon). . 

Extra carrier fees in market... 
License te 
Depeediatinn, 8%%.. 


Total cost of hauling with truck. . .$1,368.34 


Mr. Finn figures that this truck saves 
him $1,402.16 per year, comparing it with 
the former service. he secured with horses 
and wagon. 


A Washington Experierfte 


Last fall, Washington’s immense apple 
crop had to be transported to the central 
packing sheds without loss of time. The 

-work of Johnson & Anderson of Entiat, 
Wash., with their 2-ton truck may well be 
taken as an example of what can be done 
and will be done on more fruit farms this 
season. Working from 7 a. m. to 6:30 p. 
m., and then from 7 p. m., to 6:30 a. m., 
Mr. A. Johnson and Mr. A. E. Anderson 
set a worthy pace in fruit haulage. Mr. 
John says: 

“Regarding our records of hauling, will 
say it is pretty hard for us to give an ac- 
curate record, but have made out two daily 
— and will give you an idea of what 


$174.00 
80.00 


415.00 
31.20 
224.64 


we did. 

“All hauling consisted of hauling loose 
apples in boxes from different ranches into 
a central packing shed, the distance rang- 
ing from four to 12 miles. We started to 
haul the 11th of September, running on2 
shift up to the 8th of October, running 
double shift from that time until the time 
we finished our contract. The amount 
hauled in pounds, 2,157,080. Number of 
boxes, 53,927. Number of days, 95. 
Lost no time, as we would go over the 
—— on Sundays and oil up and tighten 

ts. 

“In making our trips it also consisted 
of hauling out empty boxes to the fruit 
ranches. Would take out about 250 boxes 
on the trip, weighing about 1,000 pounds. 
So we consider that we did good work for 
the time we put in.” 


Record for October 10th — 


Ist Shift 2d Shift 

Johnson Anderson | 
Z7a.m.to 7 p.m. to 
6:30 p.m. oe a.m, 


Driver 
Time 


po a es ee 

No. trips. 

Trip miles... .. 

Weight carried . 

Av. weight trip. 

Weight return trip... 

Ton-miles . ; 

Boxes carried . ile 

Boxes per trip. oi 

Gallon of gas 

Miles per gallon...... 

Pints of cylinder oil. . . 

Miles per pint........ 48 
Including two drivers’ wages, interest, 

insurance, taxes, garage rent, gasoline, 

lubricants, repairs, depreciation and tires, 

the cost of the one day’s work was as 

follows: 

Cost per day, double aga 

Cost per mile he a 

Cost per ton hauled . ince is ooo 

Cost per-ton-mile..............5. 
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GROWING AVOCADOS IN UNITED 
STATES 
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Twenty-three varieties of avocados have 
been: introduced into the United States 
from Guatemala and are now being grown 
by the United States a of Agri- 
culture in California and Florida. Some of 
sagt give promise sf successful cultivation 
in this country. ‘oO assist prospective 
avocado growers in the United States in 
growing this delicious fruit, 
erroneously called “alligator 
United States Department of 
has recently published Bulletin 743, “The 
Avocado in Guatemala.” In the South 
American Republi¢ every dooryard has a 
few avocado trees which furnish shade and 
fruit, and it has a more important place 
in the diet of the natives than the banana. 


feel apt sch nam ys seb of . 


make their midday meal ofan 
avocado and a tortilla or cake made of 





Motor Truck Sand * ‘Growsers}f 


American Fruit Grower 


By B. J. Paulson, California . 











Two-Ton Truck Equipped with ‘Sand Growsers”’ 


Here’s something just a little bit differ- 
ent in the way of special motor truck equip- 
ment. The two-ton truck shown in the 
illustration is equipped with “‘sand grow- 
sers’’—flange extensions on all four wheels 
to prevent sinking into loose sand or the 
soft, cultivated earth of the orchard which 
constitutes this truck’s field of activity. 
As will be noted, the rear growsers are also 
equipped with sand lugs to give added 
traction when working in the volcanic ash 


soil of the West, which is rather 
stuff. The extensions do not tou 
road when traveling on a straight hi 
This truck is owned and opera 
Reynolds, a newspaper man and ff 
grower of LaVerne, California, 
“sand growser”’ attachment was mat 
the Drew Carriage Company of On 
Cal. The truck shown in the illu 
is carrying a capacity load of luscious G 
ifornia oranges. 
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Uses a Three-Ton Truckl 


By Thos. T. Hussons & Sons New York 


UR 3-ton truck is eight years old and 

has been run about 40,000 miles. We 
average about 5,000 miles per year, run- 
ning between Pomona, N. Y., and New 
York City. The truck was equipped with 
a hub odometer as soon as we bought it 
and we have kept accurate record of our 
mileage. 

Our route is practically all over country 
roads. Being 35 miles from New York 
City markets, we were unable to make the 
trip regularly with horses and before we 
had our truck we used to ship by express. 
Those days we were at the mercy of the 
express companies and the commission 
merchants. Now we can load our trucks 
in the afternoon and drive to the market, 
sell the load ourselves the next morning 
and get back home in the afternoon, less 
that 24 hours. We not only save express- 
age, but 10% commission also. 

Our loads consist of cauliflower, cab- 
bages, peaches and apples. We can load 
85 barrels of cauliflower. Our usual load 
of peaches is from 300 to 350 baskets and 
when loading apples, we load 64 barrels. 

The peach season is our most strenuous 
time of all. For two weeks we are on the 
go day and night. Then it is that we 
appreciate the ability of our truck to stand 
up and deliver the goods. Day after day, 
and night after night, stopping only long 
enough to have the load taken off or an- 
other put on and then out upon the route 

ain. 

Through the winter we use our truck to 
haul home fertilizers, lime, peach baskets, 
ete. Some of these things are hauled from 
New York City, a 70-mile round trip and 
some from Jersey City, the length of haul 
being the same. 

We tell those who ask about her, Fa as 
eight years old and still going strong; loo looks 
good for five years more at least.” But 
someday we're going to need a five-ton 
truck in place of our t tonner. 


A MICHIGAN FRUIT GROWER AND 
A TRUCK 


By W. A. Carpenter 
ong Oo. emma of Bailey, Mich., be- 


farmer about three years 
his first crop of = 





joy, the fall of snow as a usual thing be 


any 


The first. winter of Mr. Thomas’ tru¢ 


perience, the winter of 1916-17, saw 


lace between two and eight fe fee, 


unusually heavy fall of snow and ‘in a0 


Mr. Thomas says the snow was 30@ 


that the road was above the level 


top of the fence posts, but in spite off 


he did not miss a trip during the 


winter delivering considerably more ti 


ten thousand bushels of apples to] 


gon grocers during the winter, making® 


trip each week. 

It requires on an average one he 
thirty minutes to make the trip from 
Acme Fruit Farm to Muskegon, amt 


average load is 126 bushels of apples,” 


His Best Day’s Work 


Asked regarding the day’s work i 


best suited with, Mr. Thomas rep 
one day he covered 204 miles, and pil 
storage 504 bushels of apples. Thor 
been driving passenger cars 

the past 15 years, and he makes ast 
ment that driving his truck is a8 
driving any passenger car, and that 
fruit is in-as- good condition in every} 
when it reaches the market as it was™ 
he left the farm, and that he has ¥ 
break the first glass in moving he 
furniture, which he does during ie 


‘season for fruit. 


This truck has covered 16,700 
with: a repair bill of exactly $21) 
amount per mile so small that its™ 
worth figuring up. While his records 
~ of 12 miles per gallon #8 


“It should be remembered that LY 
does not as yet, have an efficient mm 
posgsens and the mileage given abow 

everythi from the old 
corduroy” roads still Loge in ¥ 
places in ichigan to most } 
construction found in the¥ 
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“ppecial Com 


@ er3x00 GREAT emphasis can not be 
- 4% placed upon the fact that early 
te y | peach reports are-exceedingly tem- 
Bary. The danger from frost injury and 
: rable weather at blooming time will 
be -for several weeks. The 

1 of Crop Estimates gives the above 

on report based upon the prospects 

s peach crop in all the important 
ercial peach producing regions of the 

tes on abottt April 1. Atten- 

: galled to the fact that this report 

s to only strictly commercial pro- 

m. No quantity estimates are given; 

rer, assuming that adverse conditions 

t affect the crop later, the present 

m report indicates that the 1919 

‘crop may ibly exceed the very 
erop of 20,546,000 bushels in 1918 
has 40%, and may equal, if not 

the 28,901,000 bushel crop of 1917. 

Gonditions generally throughout the 
‘peach regions are excellent. Georgia is the 
‘ply important peach state which indica- 
‘a smal'er crop than last year. The re- 
‘ports from Northern States are very uncer- 

m having been made before the bloom. 
“Improved conditions over last year are 
‘die largely to the fact that the northern 
‘gates, which experienced an almost total 
failure last year, have splendid prospects 
‘fora crop this year. 

‘ Southern States 

1A—This state produced about 

cars of commercial peaches in 1918 

‘td although conditions are rather uncer- 
‘tain at this time, latest reports indicate a 
ion of about 6,000 cars for 1919. 

fe extent of the frost injury of April 1 
god 2 has not been entirely determined, 
the North Georgia District 
sg heavily. The conditions in the 
Fort Valley district are given at about 
ae a full crop as compared with nearly 

a full crop last year. : 

_ Texas—Commercial peach orchards in 

Texas are in better condition than at this 
time last year. Shipments from this state 
last year were about 1,500 cars. 1919 
production may exceed this by 10%. 
_ARKANSAS—Which last year shipped 

about 160 cars, has prospects for 85% 
Oa full crop or possibly 3,000 cars in 1919. 
he orchards of Pike and Howard Coun- 
are reported in good condition and 
may possibly produce 1,500 cars. The 
rm Arkansas crop was injured 
by the February freeze and will probably 
not exceed 400 cars. 
oMA—Growing conditions in Ok- 
yahoma are excellent and the condition is 
re d at 80% ot a full crop. Carload 
: ment will probably not exceed 600 
as mereres with less than half this 
amount last year. 

Missouri has suffered severe loss in 
a The carload movement from this 
Mate will probably not exceed 375 cars 
of Which 825 cars may come from the Kosh- 
"soi district if conditions continue 
Hyorable. The crop in Missouri last year 
Was 4 total failure. 


ALABAMA is credited with 82% of a crop 
with a possible movement of 275 cars, while 
TENNESSEE has prospects for about 84% 
of a crop with a commercial movement of 
possibly 250 cars. This represents a slight 
improvement over last year in both states. 

NorTH. CAROLINA—The Southern Pines 
region in North Carolina is reported with 
nearly a full crop and may ship as many as 


250 cars. 
Northern States 
WESTERN NEW YORK— Commercial 
amen acreage in Western New York has 
m reduced by at least 20% since the 
winter of 197-118. Orchards have not yet 
bloomed and early reports are temporary. 


Present indications are for about 85% of a’ 


full crop or between 5,000 and 6,000 cars, 
as compared with about 1,100 cars last 
year. Niagara County is reported with 
the highest condition of any of the impor- 


mercial Peach Crop Rep 


- By Bureau of Crop Estimates 


condition throughout the northern states 
and now has prospects for 83% of a full 
crop as compared with a failure last year. 
Its strictly commercial production is 
small. 

NEw ENGLAND, although relatively un- 
important, shows a high condition figure 
for April. It is estimated that CONNECTI- 
cuT has lost nearly 50% of its bearing 
acreage since 1917. Production in this 
state may amount to 250 cars this season. 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES—The pros- 
pas for a heavy crop in the Middle At- 
antic States are excellent at the present 
time. 

WEST VIRGINIA— indicates a condition 
of 85% with a decrease in acreage since 
1917 of nearly 20%. If favorable condi- 
tions continue the total production is esti- 
mated at between 1,500 and 1,800 cars, as 
compared with about 1,000 cars in 1918. 











TABLE SHOWING CONDITION OF PEACH CROP ON APRIL 1. 


Condition 





Final 
1918 


, April 
1919 


State 


Condition 
Final 





State April 


1919 





New Hampshire.... .. 
Massachusetts....... 
Connecticut.......... 
Od. Sie eee at 
New Jersey.......... 
Pennsylvania 

DCMWATO. i 
Marvyinnd. 33.65... 
WR ick 5 vii nines 
West Virginia........ 
Norfh Carolina... .... 
South Carolina....... 
GOOTSIAs 6 sos ek eee 
Mee rs sg oa chs a 
| eRe re Para 
BN 5. ees eear te a 
Michigan... ....5.:... 














% 
78 
87 


Pitan, ooo. ices 
Kentucky .......... 
Tennessee.......... 
AIGHOIAG 5 66:5 6c Se ks: 
Mississippi 

MMR elec) Sohal 
Oklahoma,.......... 
AFEANONE oo Fh ss 
Colorado. .......... 
New Mexico. ......: 
| EEE ae Be 
ROM So 3 8.5 wo WR ee 
Washington......... 
Oren. eo 
Oalifornia,. . .. 0... 











OORE iss es ; 52.4 ~ 





tant peach counties in Western New York, 
while Wayne County has the lowest con- 
dition. 

Oxn1o—Interest in Ohio centers in the 
Port Clinton or Ottawa district on Lake 
Erie. This region is reported as having 
suffered a 40% decrease in acreage on ac- 
count of the freeze of 1917-18. Condition 
of the remaining acreage is now given as in- 
dicating 80% of a full crop as compared 
with an “almost total failure last year. If 
conditions continue favorable this region 
may ship from 1,800 to 2,000 cars. 

MICHIGAN—It is too early for a definite 
estimate of the conditions of the Michigan 
peach crop, although latest reports indi- 
cate about 62% of a full crop for the state 
as compared with an exteedingly light pro- 
duction last year. Berrien County having 
prospects for about a half crop} shows the 


poorest condition of all the leading peach - 


counties in Michigan. Other districts 
have considerably better prospects. ; 
ILLINOIS’ share in the generally ‘high 


NEW JERSEY indicates a condition of 
90%, with increased acreage in southern 
part of the state. Present indications are 
that the crop will approach about 1,600 
cars as compared with 1,300 cars last year, 

DELAWARE, which shipped 140,000 bas- 
kets last year, will ship about 300,000 
baskets this year, according to present 
indications. 

MARYLAND likewise shows a condition 
of about 85%. The western Maryland 
crop is estimated at several hundred cars, 
the Smithburg district having a particular- 
ly heavy crop. The state as a whole may 
ship 1,200 cars as compared with 300 cars 
last year. 

PENNSYLVANIA, of less importance than 
Maryland, at present indicates about 75% 
of a crop, or practically twice that of last 
year. Franklin and Adams are the princi- 
pal producing counties. 


Western States 
Preliminary repores received from lead- 
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ing peach regions in the Western States in- 
dicate possible prospects for nearly a full 
crop. The critical season has not been 
passed however, and unfavorable weather 
might cause radical changes. 

CALIFORNIA—Reports generally from 
California indicate almost a 100% condi- 
tion for peaches. Rainfall was sufficient 
during the winter to leave the soil in splen- 
did condition and to start the trees out with 
sre healthy fruit buds. Bloom was 
very heavy and climatic conditions were 
very favorable for a heavy set of fruit. 
The season is about a week late in most 
sections. Fresno, the leading peach coun- 
ty, is reported with vi favorable pros- 
pects. It is not impossible that the 1919 
peach production of California will equa! 
the 1917 crop and exceed last year’s crop 
by 25%. 

CoLORADO—Prospects on the western 
slope of Colorado are for about the same 
size peach crop as was harvested last year. 
Conditions for the state are given at 72% 
of a full crop. While prospects are thus 
far excellent for a good crop at Palisades in 
Mesa County, reports indicate that the 
1919 production from this section will fall 
10% or 15% below last year’s 900 car crop. 
Delta County shows prospects for a very 
much better crop than was harvested last 
year, possibly sufficient to more than make 
up any deficiency in the Palisades ship- 
ments. The critical season has not been 
passed, 

WASHINGTON—Washington state had a 
very light crop in 1918, but promises a very 
good crop this year. The Yakima Valley 
which is the principal producing region 
may ship over 2,000 cars ds compared with 
about one-third this amount in 1918. 
Wenatchee Valley, though considerably 
less important, is reported with splendid 
prospects. 

UtaH—Attention is centered at Provo 
in Utah County and at Brigham City in 
Boxelder County. Both districts, as well 
as Weber County, have excellent prospects 
for a peach crop this year. Provo may 
ship as many peaches as last year or be- 
tween 400 and 500 cars. Frost danger in 
Utah is not over until May 15. 

IpaAHoO—The Emmett District in Gem 
County and the Counci! District in Adams 
County, which are the leading peach sec- 
tions in Idaho have thus far escaped frost 
injury, and have exeellent prospects. 
Idaho may ship 350 cars this year as com- 
pared with almost a failure in 1918. 

OREGON—Oregon, although relatively 
unimportant commercially has excellent 
prospects in the Milton Freewater section, 
in Marion County, and in the Rogue River 
Valley. Very few ears will be shipped out 
of the state. 

NEw Mexico—The New Mexico peach 
crop will be light again this year owing to 
severe freeze in Farmington section in 
January. Eddy County has high condi- 
tion, but this and other New Mexico dis- 
tricts are unimportant. 


Selling Personally to the Consumer 
; By C.-H. Trott, Maine 


NEVER could peddle,” quoth a 
er who could make everythin 

" hp es Nags 4 to, a calf. 

An n raise bumper ; 

00, but where I lose is on the middle. 

mans profit. I have to sell wholesale, 

or the first woman says ‘No! to my 

of “Good fresh eggs, chegp as any 

me market, and bigger,’ I want to 
My load into the ditch.” 

NO use to tell such a man his qualms 

honsense, and that the world has no 

Lo whe Sensitive fellow. He was built 

aay) and he’d be wasting a proportion 

as life trying to build himeelf « over. He 

ld probably be wasting it, anyway, 

around pasting promiscuously, 

some ratio of customers are the cus- 

ut some other fellow, in any event, 

asking them. game 

Up a regular trade, then cater 


re various ways to secure regular 
mers, all of which are 


torying the farm’s output: vegetables, 
butter, eggs, meat, cream, skim milk (un- 
less he designs to run a genuine milk cart, 
which is not practicable on the average, 
general farm, of course), buttermilk, wood, 
apples, gmall fruit. Then I would list 
these in attractive, circular form. If a 
typewriter is in use on the place, make mul- 
tigraph copies. If not, any rinting office 
will make a stated number of duplicates at 
trifling cost. 


Establishing a Line 


At this juncture the “‘peddling” comes 
in. Somebody will have to make a can- 
vass, either from door to door or by mail. 
The latter costs more, and is less immediate 
in its results. ‘However, it is well to resort 
to both courses. One family I have in 
mind has an established route among 
boarding houses and hotels and wealthy 
summer people that utilize a lot of prov- 

and are willing 


tela , 
z Or t _ delyi ve 
ealitmaabias Ra Aspe ste te EN net nt tno 


to pay top rates for _ 


fancy shape. It was not difficult to secure 
these regular customers, to be served a 
stated brand of goods, in stated amounts, 
on stated dates. Samples were the first 
requisite; after the reliablity of the houses 
was assured. The solicitor always goes 
equipped with his order book, and takes 
memoranda of articles he can supply and 
amounts required by every individual, 
together with days to be delivered. There 
will be odd days when an overplus of cer- 
tain numbers will be requested, and if the 
farmer cannot meet these extra demands 
he must invariably make this plain in ad- 
vance. But it is always important to meet 
such extra requirements, or even new ones, 
for when a customer is obliged to seek mer- 
Chandise elsewhere there is always the 
possibility of losing him altogether, $0 
sharp is competition these days. 

It is up to the particular salesman to de- 


larly from 


~. 
une—SUCD AS Cee © = a im 


cide whether it is wise for him to buy 
ate 


customers. It depends largerly on the 
man, whether he can make this profitable. 
“Do you carry greens?” is asked. ‘No, 
but I’ll bring you some—what kind!” is 
answered, and the housewife sets that 
especial man down in her mental catalog 
as accommodating. I know a woman who 
delivers produce twice a week in summer, 
once in winter, and she ey takes along 
a jug of buttermilk and a bunch of kin- 
dlings with her usual line. 

As there is more danger of loss from pro- 
miscuous customers, it is only safe to deal 
on a cash basis until the character and 
business status of different ones are known. 
In making a genera! house-to-house can- 
vass, if the producer himself finds it too _ 
distasteful, there is almost always some 
of his family, perhaps one of the v omen, 
capable of und ing and: carrying it 
through. After the first order for a con- 
tinual delivery is secured, the main drudg- 
ery of such “peddling” is accomplished. 
This definite retail market is a time-saver 


in many ways for the busy producer, 
So ae ee 
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Trucks, Tractors and Roads 


By E. A. Williams, Jr. 


HE TRUCK, the tractor and good 
roads! 

In a combination of these factors 
lies the solution to one of our greatest 
economic problems: The production and 
marketing of the world’s food supply. 

With the crying need for food in the war- 
stricken countries of Europe and the 
never-ceasing demand in those lands not 
vitally affected it is evident that the 
world’s agricultural resources must 
worked to the utmost to meet the existing 
emergency. 

Each day we read of the seriousness of 
the food situation throughout Europe. We 
read of the thousands of tons of food being 
rushed to the stricken peoples and marvel 
where it is all coming from. The Govern- 
ment Food Administration estimates the 
demand at 20,000,000 tons, two-thirds 
more than was required last year. 

We know that America is bearing the 
brunt of the campaign to feed the world. 
We realize, too, after glancing at the daily 
market prices that every American citizen 
is making contribution to this campaign. 
We do this uncomplainingly because we 
think ths cause is just and our duty plain, 
yet we are beginning to wonder just how 
long these conditions are going to exist 
before a remedy is found. 


The Solution 


The truck and the tractor, aided. by im- 
proved highways, hold the solution. Just 
as in the recent war the truck and tractor 
came to the fore and made themselves 
prominent factors in the allied victory, 
they are destined to become even greater 
factors in the’era of reconstruction. 

The tractor with its general utility is 
destined to meet in no small measure the 
farm labor problem to say nothing of in- 
creasing the acreage for the raising of food. 
The truck will form the connecting link 
between farm and market. Good roads 
are an ally essential to the success of the 
scheme as a whole. 

The war established beyond any reason- 
able doubt the utility of the truck andthe 
utility of the tractor. It brought out in 
a most forcible manner the necessity for 
good roads. 

Further than that it served to accelerate 
the universal recognition of the potential 
value of the truck and the tractor and the 
vital importance of improved highways. 

-Prior to the war the tractor was thought 
of chiefly as a modern piece of machinery, 
no doubt most useful, but expensive be- 
yond the reach of the average farmer. 

The importance of good roads naturally 
was conceded but the majority apparently 
felt that these were something to be de- 
sired rather than acquired and which might 
come in the due course of time. 

The necessities of war revolutionized 
these more or less general ideas. With the 
country facing the problem of increasing 
food production, notwithstanding a short- 
age of labor, the tractor was pressed into 
service. In a few months it enjoyed 
a development which in normal times pos- 
sibly would have covered a period of years. 

When the railroad proved unequal to the 
task of transporting supplies at a rate in 
keeping with production and demand, the 
truck was driven into the breach. That 
was where the vital importance of good 
roads came home, while trucks did valiant 
work both in this country and abroad 
their work after all was handicapped by a 
lack of good, substantial highways equally 
serviceable in winter and summer. 


100,000 Tractors in Use 


A statistician has estimated that more 
than 100,000 tractors are in operation on 
the farms of the United States at the pres- 
ent time—an increase of more than 50 per 
cent over those in use at the beginning of 
1918. The reputation these sturdy little 
machines have gained during the war as- 
sures a greater demand for them in the 
coming year. With their more universal 
adoption will come increased acreage and 
greater crops. This will call for better 
transportation facilities and improved 


The truck already is playing a conspicu- 
ous part in the transportation of com- 
_ modities. Its possibilities in this field have 
3 ceased to be a matter of the future, al- 

though eset tee primary stages of 


of by way “i Sic std! ax ean Y 


the table today, particularly in the cities, 
but is dependent more or less upon truck 
transportation. Be it fruit, vegetables, 
meat, dairy products or what not, the 
truck, somewhere between the base of 
supply and the objective, figures in its 
movements. 

Fruit growers have been the first among 
farmers to realize the value of trucks. 
They have purchased them in large num- 
bers, and in every fruit growing section you 
will find them used with satisfaction and 
profit. 

In many instances no other important 
factor enters into its transportation. Beef 
on the hoof’is being transported to: the 
packing houses by truck; the slaughtered 
beef is being transported from packing 
house to the retail market by truck; the 

‘“‘euts” are being transported from market 
to the ultimate consumer by truck. 

Several of the larger packing plants 
operate specially designed refrigerator 
trucks to cities many miles distant. In one 
large Middle Western city, a packing house 
has several refrigerator trucks which make 
daily trips to another city 60 miles distant. 

Manufacturers of dairy products are 
using the truck extensively for both the 
collection of materials through the farmin 
districts and the delivery of their finished 
products to city customers. 

Produce and commission men are utiliz- 
ing the truck as never before for both in- 
coming and outgoing shipments. 

We know how the truck stepped into the 
breach when railroad facilities failed dur- 
ing the war and became a substantial factor 
in transportation of supplies. The truck 
has assumed almost’ an equal responsi- 
bility in the transportation of food since 
the conclusion of hostilities. Without the 
aid of the truck the railroads probably 
would have proved unequal to the task of 
transporting commodities during the last 
few months. 

We often lament the high price and 
seeming lack of foodstuffs. It might be 
well to consider just what conditions would 
have been had it not been for the utiliza- 
tion of the truck, which is daily augment- 
ing and facilitating transportation. 


Food for Our Consumption 


The advance of the truck and the tractor 
not only means the farming of additional 
acreage but the release of a vast amount of 
land now necessary to feed horses and 
mules. 

According to one writer five acres are 
required to feed one of these animals. 
The horse and mule population of the 
country is estimated at 20,000,000. That 
means that 100,000,000 acres of land are 
necessary to raise sufficient food for all the 
horses and mules in the country. 

Say that-seventy-five per cent of these 
animals are replaced by trucks and trac- 
tors. That will mean the release of 75,000,- 
000 acres of land for the raising of ‘food- 
stuffs. 

It is universally agreed that these fa- 
mous twins, Supply and Demand, regu- 
late the price of food articles. The possi- 
bilities are that there will be no let-up in 
the demand but, with the expansion of the 
source of supply, prices should approach 
a more normal basis. 

As time goes on newer fields will be 
opened up by means of the truck, tractor 
and improved roadways. This will take 
care of the ever-growing demands. 

This expansion will not be limited to the 
United States. Already American enter- 
prise is invading foreign fields, uncovering 
hidden wealth. These new fields must be 
developed and the truck and tractor will 
provide the most efficient means. 


The. caravans of northern Africa, the 


oxen of Egypt and China, the jinrickshaws 
of Japan and the mule-pack trajns of 
South America, the carabao of the. Phil- 
lipines are doomed to become obsolete. 
They already are being replaced by trucks 
and tractors just as horses and mules have 
been replaced by these motor-powered 
factors in the United States and Europe. 

Nothing can stop the advance of the era. 
It is an automotive age. 

With the march of the truck good roads 
will and must come. There is no alterna- 
tive. 


A company has been formed to finance 
the surve at an serial seme to honian, 
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Farm Motor Transportatiot 


By Thomas D, Callahan 


HEN the great war cloud envel- 

\ N oped this country and the a 

of our nation was in peril, all 

eyes turned toward our army for protection 
and our faith in them was not misplaced. 
It was well to seek every nook and corner 
for men and material, and when this had 
been gathered together and all energy was 
directed toward winning the war, there still 
remained the one big job of feeding the 
millions at home and the hundreds of 
thousands in the military camps. And 
to whom did the nation turn for this in its 
time of need? The market gardener. 

It was the market gardener who arose 
to the occasion and with a will equalled 
only to our fighting forces, he accom- 
plished his task and the nation was fed. 
It was tle market gardener who knew the 
toil of long days of labor, often from hours 
before dawn until well into the night, and 
because he has made good in time of stress, 
he is today commanding more considera- 
tion than ever before. 

Great companies with the nation’s wel- 
fare at heart have developed many labor- 
saving devices which have lightened his 
work. He is able to handle his produce 
with modern implements. In some local- 
ities he sorts his fruit with aperoess ma- 
chinery; he no longer pumps his water by 
hand; he no longer lights his house and 
buildings by the flickering oil lamp; he 
reaps the benefits by lower insurance 
rates, increased profits, by better living, 
and can enjoy the comforts of his home. 
He is searching everywhere for new and 
better methods of raising and marketing 
his goods, and it is of little wonder that his 
attention should right now be directed to 
his one remaining problem, the hauling of 
his produce from the farm to the market. 


His Transportation Problem 


What does this problem mean? To 
those who are still struggling along with 
the old horse-drawn method of transporta- 
tion, it means at least a 50% longer day 
than the industrial labor is asked to spend 
on his job. It means a great loss of time 
and long, cold rides at hours in the morn- 
ing which could be put to a more profitable 
use. It means many times that perishable 
foodstuffs are spoiled before they, reach 
the city markets. In the summer months 
the high temperature dries out much of 
the produce. In the winter many fruits and 
vegetables are frozen and are fay less sal- 
able in this condition. It may mean. 
long delays at the market on account of 
the reluctance of the buyers to accept dam- 
aged products. It invariably means the 
sale of those products at a figure below 
what should have been received had the 
produce arrived in perfect condition: 
After the gruelling day’s work comes the 
slow journey home followed by the eare of 
the team which is usually just about as 
nearly fagged out as the driver himself. 

To the man with the motor truck the 
scene is quite changed. He has the bene- 
fit of more rest. He is able to leave his 
home hours later than his neighbor, and 
after a brisk drive he will reach town on 
time with his products in first class shape. 
He will not be fatigued with his drive, but 
will be ready to greet the buyers in just as 
crisp shape as his produce. He will get 
the top price for his wares. He avoids the 
delay as his arrival is anticipated by the 
purchasers who know the usual high stand- 
ard of his produce. He quickly disposes of 
his load and is ready for a prompt return. 
It is dufficult to imagine for this service 
any implement which surpasses the motor 
truck in point of utility. It knows no 
fatigue in hot or cold weather, is able to 
give uninterrupted service, and-as yet no 
owner has discovered the limit of its uses. 


A Comparison of Costs 


And now the part which most of all is of 
vital interest to the market gardener— 
what will it cost to be able to reap all of 
the benefits of motor vehicle transporta- 
tion? To best answer this question, there 
must be a unit of measure of cost. Engi- 
neering practice teaches that this should be 
based on the cost per package-mile or per 
ton-mile. In the case of the farmer sup- 
plying produce to his city brother, because 
of the nature of his , a fair unit of 
measure is the ton-mile. 


A comparison of the costs of pale 


prain the United States G and horses is 
States Crop Report for 


ts Ete 


‘which shows the cost per ton-mile f 


ing wheat covering the entire United S% 
dey heft pegs = than by 
and the cost of hauling corn sli 4 
50% less, than by wagons. chy: 


0 be specific, the Department of j 


culture as represented by Mr, 
Andrews, in his report, says that the, 


in 1918 for hauling in wagons a) raged 


about 30c per tonemile for wheat, § 
corn and 48c for cotton, while for hy 
in motor trucks the averages were } 


wheat or corn and 18¢ a ton-mile for ty 


ton, It is worthy of note that the 
ings are represented by the hauling ; 
eae get products. And it sgh 
orne in mind that the more peris 
cai the greater the saving 
the risk of losses due to slow de del 
and rough handling. E 
“But,” you say, “I have use 
horses on my, farm and cannot doy 
them anyhow.” es 
True, all the more reason to ke 
there. For every hour the moti 
wheels turn on the road, a say 
least four or five hours is effe 


_team which is left to perform wi 


better suited to it than a long t¢; 
road. Every hour saved on the ro 
that much more time is available ft 
vision and management at home, } 
The way to make a sawmill 7 
make it saw wood. The way t 


farm pay is to farm it, and this 


done with the cu bstone at the 
place as a base of activity. 
there is no good reason i c 
fruit, grain, or other roducts ¢ 
grown in the outlyin istricts ¢ 
close proximity to the larger ci 
there is always more or less dar 
to the crops by the ever-incre 
of Sunday scavengers who flod 
near-by rural districts. a 
The amount of labor necessary 
for. trucks is relatively smaller 4 
horses, as has been proven by yea 
perience by the leading users ’¢ 
trucks... Instances are on recor 
fleets of nearly half a hundred 
been given proper care by a less m 
men than. was required to care for@ 
horses. It is true that in small i 
tions this. may not directly 
amount of help necessary on the 
remembered the more time saved? 
the stables, the more time each mal 
for work in the fields. And the 
the profits are. : 
The produce farmer has not bee 
realize all these advantages. Hel 
ily aceepted the opportunity and@ 
ready been a large and permanent im 
in motor vehicle equipment, so @ 
date over $2,500,000 has been invest 
the purchase of motor trucks by 
farmers. 


PLEASE GIVE THE INFORI 


Editor of AMERICAN FRUIT GRO 
For a number of years we have 
wanting a fruit, vegetable and PB 
farm—about 30 or 40 acres, local 
some good fruit section. We kn 
are many fruit locations, but in fort 
that will help us in selecting 0 
that will suit us is necessa be: as 
tory selection. You woul } 
dinarily say, select a good locat p 
home, but we have only a lin 
market and a poor market for pe 
and vegetables. The price, esp 

, never running high. 

e would also like to be in a com 
with commercial orchards, or ne 
good special market, as there are# 
vantages to be gained in co-open 
in a special market. We have haa 
western New York, eastern Peni 
eastern West Virginia, or Maryia 
New Jersey. Will you give us 8 
mation on these sections as to soll,’ 
prices of suitable land, and as @ 
obtain further reliable informal 
ror suited to the above @ 

al estate agencies are, we thi 
ie” unreliable sources of info 

hanking you for any informa 
may give me. me 
_, HOMBSEEKER, West } 
Epitor’s Note—Any subse 





Spex tiive Soe: Wastes tose in ( 
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m VER in Scotland, there is a familiar 
5 saying running like this, ‘Be aye 

3 WJ stickin’ in a ee it will sph 

n-mile fork you’se slapin’.”’ If we gave this more 


: . i} @ wnsideration there would be more rural 
e Unie States adding materially to their attractive- 
an by» ns, 4s. and their larder as well, in fruit sea- 
rn slightly over * Nothing on the grounds so nearly 


pletes the home a the ae of - 
fruit supply—apples particularly. 

giously planted they may be enjoyed 
jm season to season in their own fresh 


word “Orchard” is defined as a 
Marden of fruit trees.” As a garden is a 
“aee of a few feet or acres, even so an 
rehard may be of some half dozen or hun- 
of trees. Thus an orchard is within 
sans of the average farmer, and the 
modest rural place has bits of ground 
re an apple orchard might be thriving, 
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EE die cthekin’ tn tree, it will be growin’ 
e while nee siapin’ ” - 


its. branches spreading for beauty and 
benefit. 

size space you can Mette pend 

b to an orchard is what you will want 

low first, and then how many trees 

plant therein, remembering that 

require more space for their 

development than practically any 


sf] 
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By Gertrude Shockley, Ohio 


other fruit tree. Difference in their habit 
of growth naturally has much to do with 
the planting space, those of very spreading 
habit requiring much more space than the 
more erect growing. Unless very large, 
spreading varieties are used, from 30 to 40 
feet space is about right. Better a little 
extra space than crowding, which results 
in tall, lanky trees, inferior fruit and pre- 
mature death. More space admits of 
easier cultivation, spraying and picking, 


Space Between Rows Valuable 


This space is not the loss first thought 
might make apparent, for nearly all of the 
annual garden vegetables may be grown on 
it, as also’ can berry crops, although these 
are not so desirable, since they have roots 


more or less matted and further extending,, 


which tend to rob the yotng trees and make 
cultivation much more difficult, as cultiva- 
tion then is more liable to injure the trees, 

When you begin computing the number 
of trees you can use, then you will need to 
consider variety as well. You wish to 
avoid having too many of one kind, all of a 
kind ripening at the same time and so on. 
The purpose for which you wish your fruit 
to be used is anather important item— 


|. whether you will have them for culinary 


purposes or just to eat raw. There are 
some varieties that fairly resent cooking in 
any way, others splendid for baking, for 
pies, ete. None are better than the Bald- 
win and Northern Spies for the latter. 
The Transparent is “‘done as soon as hot 
through.’”’ You want early and late vari- 
eties, and each of these to be represented 
by sweet, sour and medium types. 

Unless all this is duly considered in 
choosing for the home orchard, one is 
po likely to become confused and much 

isappointed later. You cannot err in 
selecting Benoni, Early Harvest and 
Transparent, where the climate is suitable. 
Later summer varieties are Maiden’s 


._ Blush, Summer Rambo and Golden 


Sweets, of these the latter is most excellent 
for a sweet apple, being large, pale yellow, 
very sweet and of excellent quality. These 
three varieties come with August days, 
lasting well into September. Among the 
i pao varieties for winter. use are 
aldwin, Belleflower, Gano, Grimes Gold- 
en, Northern Spy, Rome Beauty, Winesap 
and Winter Pippin, the first and last nam 
keeping from December to April. ; 
Grimes Golden and Northern Spy are 
both fit for use in October, but because 
they are such excellent keepers they are 
usually classed as winter apples. And who 
of us, especially farm folk, cannot remem- 
ber the mild, juicy, toothsome little Ram- 
bos of the old farm days? These are fine 
growers and producers, well worthy of 
space. The Collamore (or 20 ounce) is 


also a fine apple, excellent keeper and 
usually of immense size. 

Apples have-a peculiar tendency of their 
own to produce quantities one year and 





(6) Cover lightly with soil, then pour in a part 
bucket of water, (if the season is dry) cover well 
with r ining soil, tramping firming it 
about the upright tree so that the roots will 
come in immediate, intimate contact with the 

. earth and soon start pee. _ Keep the roots 
from air and sun until ready to plant. 





none the next, and I read lately where this 
may be offset or prevented by “removing 
two-thirds of the crop any year, or by 
destroying the crop of alternate trees of 
each variety one year and all on the other 
trees the next year,” and so on. If this be 
true, one should purchase and plant two or 
three trees of each variety. Then if any 
should die we have not lost all. 

There is a diversity of opinion as tq best 
planting season, some preferring spring, 
others fall. We favor spring planting as 
the young trees get well established and 
started before winter temperatures come 
on, The only possible disadvantage to 
this method is that trees are apt to arrive 
at the very busiest time, when time is at a 
premium, but it pays to attend to them at 
once, unpacking immediately, straighten- 
ing the roots and clipping some if they 


Planting the Home Fruit Orchard 


seem bruised or otherwise injured. If very 
dry, plunge them in water for a day or so, 
or better still, bury in dark, moist soil for a 
time before planting out. 

The soil should be well prepared, each 
hole dug plenty large and ready. Take 
the trees out one by one and hill in rapidly, 
avoiding exposure of the roots to sun and 
wind. With the best of care trees will occa- 
sionally die, from no apparent cause but 
simply because the shock of transplanting 
has been too great for them. We also pre- 
fer one year trees, strong and well grown. 
They are easier and less expensive to trans- 
port, more easily manged in planting, and 
seem to suffer much less from transplant- 
om hence they begin growing readily and 

fruit as soon as two year trees. 

Look well to their drainage, for trees 
with “wet feet” simply will not thrive. 
Compact, wet soils are cold, and prevent 
the free circulation of air about the roots. 
Ditches are better than no drainage at all 
even they are “pesky” at cultivation 
times, but tillage is far better. Spraying 
is of equal, if not greater importance, 
since it seems we cannot have fruit of good 


Use all culls and windfall apples, making cider 
of them, but don’t allaw barrel to become a 
misery to others. Instead, bottle it while in 
unfermented state and sell, as fresh apple 
juice is fast becoming a national drink. 

s¢@ 


quality or quantity, these days of so many 
bugs, insects and blights, without spray- 
ing. -But notwithstanding all these things 
plant some trees. You can find the space, 
and perchance fine Baldwins and Wine- 
saps may vie with your fresh strawberries 
in doing honor to your breakfast table 
some bright May morning. 


Shall We Spray Trees While In Bloom? 


PYHE following article appeared in a 
_ fecent issue of the American Bee 
Journal. We would like to have 
Put readers write to us fully in regard to 
oa important problem, in order that we 

May the facts in the case. 
everal letters have come to my desk of 
whieh ave to do with the poisoning of 
from the spraying of fruit trees while 
m. In New Mexico is seems. that a 
Pending in the legislature which pro- 
“WMEs 4 penalty for the application of spray 
wous to the fruit trees before 90 per cent 
ms have fallen. A few. States 
ed similar laws and severe! others, 
sidering such measures, have re- 

to enact them. 

‘One time I used my influence for the 
t of such a bill, in Iowa, although I 
 omiesss that I was not enthusiasti- 
‘in favor of it. Since that time I have 


. being done at 


spraying of fruit trees while in bloom, that 
there must be some cause for complaint. 
However, if seems to me, after looking into 
the thing, that a law is not the proper rem- 
edy. In the first place, the passage of such 
a law is resented by the fruit growers as be- 
ing aimed especially at them. Instead of 
developing harmonious action, it has the 
opposite effect. The interests of the fruit 
wer and of the beekeeper are mutual. 
t is recognized that bees are necessary to 
insure proper pollination of fruit blossoms. 
It is also taught by most entomologists and 
horticulturists that the best time to spray 
is after the petals have fallen. Not only 
may the bees be poisoned, but the fertiliza- 
tion of the blossoms may be retarded or to 
some extent prevented by spraying before 
that time. 

“This being the case, what we need is 
not a law punishing the man who reduces 
his own crop and kills his neighbor’s bees, 
by improper spraying, but an educational 
campaign to on instruction in the 
application of the poison. 

‘The fruit growers are as anxious to 
ps arn guy een afeanmelys ar 
spraying materials, as the eepers are to 
induce every beeman to treat foul brood. 
The enactment of a ae aera lg 
ing at any time may iscourage i 
id all. In this case the fruit 


business has been injured by the passage 
of such legislation. 

“There are few fruit growers progressive 
enough to spray their fruit trees, who will 
be purposely disposed to injure the bees on 
which they depend as an agency in the fer- 
tilization of their fruit. Instead of trying 
to force through a law against spraying 
while the trees are in bloom, the ao en 
and fruit growers should meet and 
upon a campaign of education in districts 
where spraying is improperly done. Such 
a campaign will result in great benefit to 
both the fruit grower and the beekeeper 
and should leave both with the best of 
feeling toward the other. 

‘‘When, it sometimes happens, the legis- 
lative committees ask for definite proof of 
the mire to bees from this cause, the bee- 
keepers find. it difficult to prove their case. 
Our senior editor once served as a member 
of an Illinois delegation to appear in behalf 
of such a measure. e chairman of the 
legislative committee was an extensive 
orchardist who seemed disposed to be 
very fair in the matter. He asked for 
proof of injury to the beekeeper, and when 
an attempt was made to furnish specific 
cases which could be laid to this cause, 
the beekeepers were unable to find them. 
We are a little in the dark as to just how 


much the bees are injured from this 


cause, and here is a place where our 
experiment stations ean render some real 
service to both fruit growers and bee- 
keepers by making extensive and careful 
tests as to the extent of injury, time when 
bees are poisoned, and also in searching 
for a remedy. Judge Taylor, of Yakima, 
Wash., suggests that since the arsenate of 
lead is said to be sweet, the bees may be: 
attracted to it at times when the trees are 
not in bloom. He also suggests the possi- 
bility of adding to the spray some repel- 
lent which is obnoxious to the bees and 
thus ‘prevent them from taking it at any 
time. 

‘From Washington comes the report 
that the greatest loss is not at the time 
when the trees are in full bloom, but during 
the subsequent spraying for the second and 
third broods of cedar moth. The injury’ 
seems to be worse in dry sections, where 
water is not easily available, which indi- 
cates that the bees, in search of water for 
brood-rearing, at times, suck up the newly 


applied goon < 

. il we have more definite informa- 
tion on which to base our demiands for legai 
protection let us appeal for help to the ex- 
tension nts of our agricultural col- 
leges in ; and from 
the oo the 
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mers Establish Truck Routes 


ri E CO-OPERATIVE truck . routes 

> established in some rural communities 

r the purpose of sending farm products 
aptly to market‘and receiving goods by. 
tu um trip from the market town, have 
pved a great success when conducted on 
intelligent businéss ‘basis. Wherever 
pre is a good market within a reasonable 
tance, to which milk, fruits, vegetables 
1 d other farm products can be sent, a co- 
erative truck company of farmers would 


company of this kind should be ander: 
ted, and every precaution taken to in- 
re punctual operation of the route. Driv- 
ms must be trained and salaried. They 


gell as skill. The type of man who will loaf 
on his job or spend the farmer’s time while 
in the city on his own errands and pleasures, 
0 the one who will make a success of the 


; iding platforms are built ‘elena a truck 

ite at places convenient to the various 

ms. A receiving station should be 

ganed for in the market town, where buy- 

juld come to take the products brought 

d where merchants would deliver such 

lers as they had received by phone, letter 

Otherwise, from members.of the company. 

)person who was not a member of the co- 

itive company would be entitled to the 
s of the motor truck. | 

p saving made in getting all. kinds of 

i food products. to the: market in first 

Epmcition, is very great, and the oppor- 

ity.to get all farm necessities quickly 

the trade center is most convenient. 

ten valuable time is lost through the in- 

ty of the farmer to get to the city to 

¢ some broken inplement; the house- 

¢ Sometimes runs unexpectedly low in 

pplies that can be obtained only in city 

. A letter brings slow and often un- 

ned results. The establishment of 

ruck routes is destined to spread 

ily y with the introduction of good roads, 

a 10d roads will be more rapidly devel- 

cause of the demand for such routes. 


ng Prohibition Profitable 


NG all the coming changes, national 
phibition is the change which will 
he most direct effect upon the business 
it grower. Your personal habits 
be-jn the slightest degree affected 
ut your business outlook will be 
ut ened if you meet the new order with 
thought that will prepare industry for 
d conditions. 
(Well known that the free consumption 
ys the craving for liquor, so the 
ustomed to alcoholic drinks will 
fay turn to the use of fruit in largely 
sed quantities. Fresh, dried, pre- 
iruits, and chiefly fruit juices will be 
Grape, logan, apple and other 





properly encouraged in the very healthful 
habit of using fruit. 

Grape growers, naturally, have felt mis- 
givings, for they will have to adapt their 
product to other ends than the making of 
light wines, but even here diligence and in- 
ventiveness will save the ‘day. They will 
doubtless anticipate the demand for every 
kind of liquor: substitute. LeRoy Cady, 
Minnesota horticulturist, gives the cheering 
report that, after a survey of the grape 
industry where wine has been largely made, 
he has reached the conclusion that it may 
be entirely possible to dispose of the crop 
to as good advantage as when wine was 
made from the fruit. An immense increase 
in the consumption of fruit juices as bever- 
ages is looked for. Prohibition will help the 
fruit growers in proportion as the inclination 
of the public to eat fruit and drink fruit 
juices is fostered and provided for. 





Why Vote for Good Roads 


STRIKING statement showing why 
the farmer need not feel that he cannot 
afford to vote for a good roads bond issue, 
is made as follows: If the use of a good road, 
instead of the present bad one, would save 
you just one hour’s time per week, that 
would be a saving of 52 hours per year. 
Estimating the use of a man and team at 
$6.00 a day there is a saving of $31.20 per 
year.’ 
Now. suppose your farm is assessed at 
‘$10,000 and the tax on the issue of road 


bonds runs as high as $1.00 per thousand, - 


this would be $10.00 per year additional 
taxes as against the saving of $31.20 on time 
alone. This means that.an investment of 


~ $10.00 in taxes would draw interest amount- 


ing to $31.20 or 312%.. Vote for the oppor- 
tunity to make such an investment? 





To Stop Illiteracy 


HE fact that there are more than 

5,500,000 illiterate people in the United 
States, was painfully emphasized by the 
draft, which revealed that 700,000 men of 
draft age could neither read nor write. To 
the thoughtful. this appeared a greater 
reflection upon the government than upon 


_the’men themselves. 


While more than $30,000,000 is now 
appropriated by the government for educa- 
tional purposes, the bureau of education 
expends less than one per cent of this 
in the actual administration of Ameri- 
can education. [Educational activities 
are directed through more than eighty 
different offices, and it is easy to see that 
the duties of so many agencies must 
overlap greatly with a consequent vaste 


that is to be deplored, and corrected if possi-: 


ble. 
Knowledge of this pondition has led 


Representative Baer of North Dakota, to 


announce that he would introduce in the 


Page ty ae rae the Dy 


With Our Editor 


cational activities of the federal government 
and for an inquiry into the widespread illit- 
eracy in the United States. 

The bill was said by Mr. Baer to be intro- 
duced at the suggestion of Dr. Eliot, presi- 
dent emeritus of Harvard university... Dr. 
Eliot says, ““The war has ‘revealed to the 
American public the unexpected fact that 
there is a considerable amount of illiteracy 
in the population, unevenly distributed 
among the different states, but disappoint- 
ingly large on. the average, 7.7 per cent. 
This illiteracy was conspicuous in the army 
and navy, which the government undertook 
to recruit rapidly by draft, and was at once 
seen to present serious obstacles to the rapid 


training: of effective government forces. 


The public promptly perceiyed that the 
prevention of illiteracy was a national “ 
interest which should never have been left 
to the. states, without any supervision by 
the national government.” 





Use of Adveftisements 


HERE are people who read a magazine 

quite thoroughly so far as the articles 

are concerned, and then feel as if they have 

gotten all the good they can out of it. They 

overlook the fact that a vast amount of in- 

formation is contained in the advertise- 
ments which fill a number of its pages. 

Advertisements are useful even to the city 
man who is in close touch with those en- 
gaged: in numerous industries, and who has 
the shop windows before him as a constant 
object lesson, but advertisements are essen- 
tial to the farmer who only through them, 
is kept posted upon all that is, newest and 
best in the world of invention and produc- 
tion Unless you read the advertisements in 
your. periodicals you .cannot know what is 
on the market that would be a help to you in 
your work ora delight to you in your leisure. 

What is it we are all looking for? Isn’t it 

for something that will lighten our labor and 
make our purses heavier. Where shall we 
find it? Go over the advertisements in this 
issue of the AMERICAN Fruit GTOWER and 
you will find that 90% of them are designed 
especially for this object. They are selected 
because of the interest they hold for the 
fruit grower, and each one is calculated to 
benefit him. 
* Perhaps not each one will benefit you in- 
dividually, for it may not be suited to your 
circumstances or you may already have its 
equivalent, but each is calculated to help 
some fruit farmer and there are a large num- 
ber which will help you. The. other 10% 
may be meant merely to add to the joy and 
beauty of life but they represent what no 
one of us should be without. 

A careful stud: of the pages of the Amert- 
CAN Fruit Grower will résult in the same 
knowledge you might gain from a visit to a 
wonderfully varied agricultural fair which 
showed everything. . farmer and his family 
could use, all brough ogeth in one spo 
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Traffic Truck 


Thrift and saving is just common 
everyday ‘‘Horse Sense’’—let the 
- Traffic Truck save for you. 


When you purchase a Traffic you 
save hundreds of dollars in first 
cost. - 


You save in maintenance cost be- 
cause the Traffic is an economical 
truck to operate. 


You save in value depreciation be- 
cause the Traffic’s first cost is less. 


You save in the long run because 
the Traffic has thousands of miles 
of hard service built inte it, and— 


The Traffic hauls on average roads 
a 4,000-Ib. load 14 miles in one hour 
for 30c worth of gasoline—against 
4 miles an hour with a team. — 


The Traffic is the lowest priced 
4,000-lb. capacity truck in the 
world and is produced by the larg- 
est exclusive builders of 4,000-lb. 
capacity trucks. 


Chassis $1395, f. 0. b. St. Louis 


Make up your mind—now—to own a 
Traffic. Use your “Horse Sense.” 


“Horse Sense” 
demands it 
jor economy 
in hauling 


‘ Write for catalog today | 


Traffic Motor Truck Corporation 
St, Louis; U.S, A. 
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American Fruit Growep 


Notes On Spring Planti 


plowed sod ground for such land 
is apt to be infested with the white 


DPD O NOT plant strawberries on newly 
grub which will feed. upon the roots-of your 


eoewberrr plants-and destroy large num-: 


How late can plants, vines and trees be 
transplanted? his question cannot be 
answered. definitely in such a country as 
this with the varied climate and varied 
climatic conditions in ‘different seaso 
In western New York we can plant safely 
in April and May. After June’first, plant- 
ing is. precarious, especially if the buds of 
the trees and plants have opened.. The 
planting season is extended by the prac- 
tice of nurserymen in storing the trees, etc., 
in cold storage buildings where the opening 
of the buds is delayed, therefore do not be 
alarmed if you. see the trees leafing out in 
your garden or orchard while your ship- 
ment of trees for planting has been de- 
layed...The careful nurseryman will see 
that the late shipment of trees is sent out 
in good condition for transplanting al- 
although vegetation may be far advanced 
in othe locality. 

aspberry and blackberry culture has 
received a strong impetus during the last 
few years. Usually the black raspberries 
ripen earliest, then later ripen the red rasp- 
berries, which lengthens the season. Some 
red raspberries like the Syracuse, remain in 
bearing for a month, and yet it is not of the 
everbearing class. "There are sections in 
western New York where hundreds of 
acres are devoted ‘to the growing of the 
black raspberry for evaporation and for 
the manufacture of dyes. Notice the.per- 
manency of the stain of a Black Cap rasp- 
berry, which gives it value as a dyeing 
material for dyeing cloths. It is surprising 
how much fruit a row of red or black rasp- 
berries across the garden will supply for 
the family, and how far this fruit will add 
to the attractiveness of the table and to 
the health of the consumer. 

Everbearing raspberries and straw- 
berries are enticing, but my experience 
with them over a long period of time has 
not added to my enthusiasm. I do not 
advise anyone to plant an everbearing 
strawberry or an everbearing raspberry for 
market purposes, and yet they are an at- 
tractive feature of the-garden. : The past 
year we have the Progressive everbearing 
strawberry in fruit. We pick off the earl 
blossoms and the plants bore freely all 
through the fall months. The quality was 
not so good as were the strawberries. that 
ripened in the warmer weather of June. 

When I was a boy I was disappointed in 
the growing of my strawberry plants on the 
home fruit farm, which blossomed freely 
but bore no fruit. I learned later that 
certain varieties of strawberry bore imper- 
ect blossoms as they are called. his 


means that some varieties are both male too 


and female and these fertilize themselves, 
while others do not. The difference be- 
tween the two blossoms can easily be seen 
by comparison. I do not advise the plant- 
ing of pistillate varieties, so called, that 
need fertilizing by the planting of "other 
varieties near them, and yet some of these 
imperfect or pistillate varieties are the 
greatest bearers of all, if every third row is 
= to some perfect blooming variety 
ike the Corsican or Senator Dunlap or 
Jessie. Generally speaking pro tors of 
strawberry plants do not, of late years, 
offer for sale imperfect blossoming straw- 
berries, : 
Applications of Manures — 

I am told by a leading publication that 
fresh stable manure should never be a) 
plied to any growing crop. I would ta’ 


saemetior: to’ this sateneat though as a. 


cro nurtured 
no compat or ac. 


Lover fost Diet ie 


under fresh stable manure. If you 
stable manure thinly during w 
the winter. wheat, you will find 9 
larger crop where this manure is gy 
If you sored fresh stable manure | 
meadow of clover or timothy you Will fn 
a notable increase in the crop of hay, 4; 
not advise plowing under 
manure where the raspberry or. 
berry ‘is to be planted that season, j 
if after plowing the ground is tha 
dise-harrowed and cross dis 
thus mixing the fertilizer very | 
thinly through the soil, the _ De 
raspberry or blackberry ca 
planted on. such soil, being 
place any fresh manure near { 
of the plants. ae 
I favor the application of stab) ble 
to the soil as soon as ible ¢ 
moved from the stable. The rreat | 
manure occurs in leaving it in piles} 
as thrown from the stable. he 
practice more than haif the valu 
ure is lost.- The loss is greater wi 
manure than with cow manure, fi 
ure or sheep manure. Hog mat 
sheep manure are considered the a 
uable, that is the strongest and ma 
tive of ariy manures. ye 


Planting the Strawbe ry 


There are many ways for doing 
anything. My favorite method ¢ 
ing the strawberry is with a spadi 
is pressed into the. soil 10 or 12 jj 
moved backwards and forwards, | 
V-shaped opening in the soil. ; 
serts the strawberry into this ¥ 

opéning made by the mete, bei 
to set the plant deep suoeel and 
too deep. The roots should be straig 
out fan-shaped. Then the man Wi 
spade presses the soil firmly agaim 
roots with the spade and later v 
It is arate that the soil call ma 
very Be 
“Tt the strawberry plant is set toa 
so that the crown is covered with il, 
- to rot the crown, which de 
P nt. Ifthe plant is not set deep @ an 
‘or the roots and the lower part @! 
crown to be covered, the poo 
and cause the plant 'to 

Notice that where a hapa ni 
made with a spade, the same opel 
made at the base of the spade as mim” 
in the soil, therefore the earth mim 
made very firm either with the spa 
the feet or both. Generally spe 
strawberry is easily transplanted # 
Oe eo eetes on ceor Ca 
prepared. I always go over the 10m 
they are planted, at once or within 
days, with a hoe, drawing a lit 
toward the plant if it is not set qui 
enough, or taking a little away 1 ® 
eep. I know of no more a 

lant for the home garden than @ 
I 5 ey pe = at 
necessary t at I sho mention 18# 
as a delicacy for the table. 


Inquiry About Fruit Gre 


My dwarf pear trees blossom pil 
but eave blight. Kindly ‘7 


My raspberry bushes did well wi 


season when the fruit was hai 


potion. partly due to the fach! 
ushes are crowded. Would it i 
set out any of these plants 2 gai, 


Teheoe  om 


Reply: The remedy I kt 
' blight is to stop cultivation 


<iseaged part one foot below dl 





OME of our Northern Illinois roads are in “sf shape and punishing, but Goodyear Pneumatic 


Cord Truck Tires are tremendously tough. 
last to 25,000 miles. 


The traction and cushioning of the 


Ours have gone 18,000 miles a 
ese hardy pneumatics have made it 


, I believe, will 


— for us to use our truck daily on all our country drives regardless of weather conditions. 
n all previous years we could not do this because the solid tires failed us many times. And, of 
course, our hauling has been increased immensely.’”’—L. Fred Muller, Secretary, Union Dairy 


Company, Rockford, 


THE un-retouched photo- 
: raph above shows the 
excellent condition of one of 

| set of Good ear Pneumatic 
ord Truck Tires that, thus 

' Tar, have traveled 18, 000 miles 


»on the country roads around 
Rockford, Ill. 


/vecretary L. Fred Muller, of the 
oh Dairy Company of that 
, States that. * estimates 
husky performers will 


Illinois. 


cover fully 25,000 miles before 
any replacement takes place. 


He further explains that by sup- 
planting solid tires with the big 
Goodyear Cords, his company 
has-enabled a truck to collect 
milk every day in the year from 
farms within a 23-mile radius. 


Eight tons of milk are picked up 
each day now asagainst 5 tonsa 
day, during good weather only, 
when solid tires were employed. 


The truck repairs, formerly re- 
sulting from the jarring on the 
solids, have been reduced tre- 
mendously and Mr. Muller also 
reports a lessening of fuel and 
oil consumption. 


_ This entire experience, then, af- 


fords several fundamental rea- 
sons why Goodyear Pneumatic 


‘ Cord Truck Tires arecoming in- 


to wide adoption for general ru- 
ral transport and farm hauling, 


Tue GoopyvEsR Tire & RupBerR Company, AKRON, OHIO 
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age of the buds and to mature the fruit. 
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Number 5 





HEN the fruit buds appear, that is the time 
your orchards and small fruits need nitrogen. A 
shortage then means a low yield, often an absolute 
failure. - Plenty of nitrogen helps to set.a large percent- 


Arcadian Sulphate of Ammonia 


The Great American Ammoniate 





applied at the rate of 100 to 150 pounds per acre just 
before blossoming assures a large yield. 


Ask your Experiment Station 
ARCADIAN Sulphate of Ammonia is the well-known stand- 


ard article that has done you good service in your mixed fertilizers 
for years past. Especially kiln-dried and ground to make it fine 
and dry. Ammonia 254% guaranteed. Made in U.S. A. 


Arcadian Sulphate of Ammonia is For Sale By: 


NEW YORK: New York; The Coe-Mortimer 
Co., The American Agricultural Chemical Co., 

Nassau. Fertilizer Co., W. E. Whann Co., Pa- 
tapsco Guano Co., The National Fertilizer Co., 
Bowker Fertilizer Co., Frederick Ludlam Co. 


NORTH CAROLINA: Greensboro; Armour 
FertilizerWorks. Charlotte; Swift & Co. Wash- 
ington; Pamlico Chemical Co. 


CALIFORNIA: San Francisco; Hawaiian = 
tilizer Co., Pacific Bone Coal & Fertilizin, 
Pacific Guanc & Fertilizer Co., Western , Mare 
Ce., California ) gy eed Works, Los Angeles; 
Pacific Guano & Fertilizer Co., Pacific Bone 
Coal & Fertilizing Co., 
Works, Hauser Packing 


CONNECTICUT: Bridgeport; The Berkshire 


ricultural Chemical 








o a OHIO: Cincinnati; Jarecki Chemical Co. C. 
FLORIDA: Jacksonville; American Agricul- jumbus; Independent Packers Festilicer Ce. 

sral Ch * ; pendent Packers Fertilizer Co. 
a c 1 Co., I d Fertilizer Sandusky; Jarecki Chemical Co. F 
GEORGIA: Atlante; Armour 1 Fetlcer Works, OREGON: North Portland; Union Meat Co. 
oe Se a5 Ses PENNSYLVANIA: Phifede’phic; Baugh 

ph a & Sons 

mane => Chemica Co. Macon; F. S. Ce.,1. P: Theme Ss. heen. 


Bro. -,» Inc., bi E. Teer Co. 


INDIANA: New Albany: Hopkins FertilizerCo- sour CAROLINA: Charleston; American 


MARYLAND: 8altimore; American ricul- Agricultural Chemical Co., Coe-Mortimer Co. 
tural Chemi Con ie Fertilizer atm Columbia; American Agricultural Chemical 
Co., Palmetto Guano Corp., F. S. Royster 


Guano Co, 
TENNESSEE: Nashville; Federal Chemical Co. 
VERMONT: Rutland; M. E. Wheeler Co. 


VIRGINIA: Norfolk h & Sons Co., Poco- 
moke Guane Co., , Bout. Fertilizer Co., Inc., 
Imperial Co., aunt Guano Co., Berkley 
Chemical Co., Robertson Fertilizer Inc., 
Tidewater Guano Co., Carolina Union Fertii- 
izer Co., F. S. Roys' ter Guano Co. eer 
Alexandria Fertilizer & Chemical 


cultural Chemical Works, , Pollock Fertilize: 
Ce., Patapsco Guano Co., R. A. Wooldridge Co. 
MASSACHUSETTS: Boston; The American 
Agricultural Chemical Co., Bowker Fertilizer 
Co., The National Fertilizer Co. 

MICHIGAN: Detroit; Solvay Process Co. 
NEW JERSEY: Chrome; Armour Fertilizer 
Works, (address, Baltimore, Md.) Newark; 
Listers Agricultural Chemical Works. 

ton; Trenton Bone Fertilizer Co. 


Tren- 


For information as to application, write 


AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT 
New York, N.Y. — Medina, O. 
Baltimore, Md. Athens, Ga. 
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PROBLEMS IN FERTILIZING THE ORCHARD ARE THE SAME AS THOSE IN FERTILIZiNg 
GRASS LANDS a 





feeding of humus-making crops. 


the soil. 
orchard what we call a sod-mulch system— 
the grass and clover being mowed at the 


about 1 


of old neglected orchards. 


T IS ONE thing to give to our orchard 
trees the food which they seem to 
need—the nitrogen necessary to in- 
sure an —— crop of healthy, fruit-bear- 
ing wood, the potash, phosphoric acid and 
lime which are often needed in addition to 
insure balance and control of wood 
growth—but it is quite a differerit thing 
to so use these plantfoods as to keep the 
soil in condition, to keep it stuffed with the 
life-giving humus which holds water 
against drouth, protects the soil against 
erosion, and makes easy such plowing and 
cultivating as may be needed. 

Humus is insurance against losses from 
adverse conditions, and the best use of 
fertilizer on the orchard is that which ties 
up the feeding of orchard trees with the 
There are 
two ways of doing this. One is by the 
growing of annual cover cfops, sown to be 
plowed under and otherwise worked into 
The other is to practice in the 


proper time and left on the ground as a 


mulch. 


In getting young orchard trees well 


started the cover crop system is desirable. 


It allows clean tillage, which produces a 


thriftier growth than the sod mulch. Usu- 
ally, and this entirely on financial grounds, 
it is desirable to inter-crop the young 
orchard. For the first six or eight years of 
the orchard’s life, potatoes or other crops 
can be grown between the rows, following 
with rye and vetch sown after the inter- 
crop is removed. The best fertility plan 
under thege conditions is to fertilize heav- 
ily enough for the inter-crop so that a resi- 
due is left for the humus-producing crops 
which follow. 


Dense Shade Prevents Growth 
In every orchard, however, there comes 


a time when the shade of the poke. & 
growing trees prevents continued growt 
of many of our more desirable cover crops. 


Furthermore, many of our orchards are 


grown on side hills where erosion of the 
top soil is to be feared. Some of these are 
also on rough lands where plowing and 
cultivating are expensive as to labor and 
es as to wear and tear on the tillage 
tools. 
indicate ‘that the orchard of the future 
will be a-sod-mulch orchard—permanently 


All of these things taken together 


The field b~ which these three crops were grown was seeded down many years a: 


The field at the left received a complete fertilizer high in nitrogen. 
of grass standing three feet high when the photo was ta’en. 


The field at the right received an annual application of potash and phosphoric acid. This enabled — 
the soil to grow its own nitrogen, resulting in a crop of clover about two years out of every thre, | 


Total yield was less than where the complete fertilizer was applied. 


American Fruit Grower 


Fertilizing the Orchard 


By S. B. Haskell, Maryland 


Notice the beautiful grows), 


down in grass after it once arrives at beg | 


ing age. But this must be good ass and 
good clover, which yearly will give , 
worth-while addition to the organic matte 
of the soil. 

The temptation is always to cut th 
grass for hay, especially in those yea 
when the orchard may not be 


This temptation must be shunned gp 


sistently, for unless manure is returned tp 
the land we are continuing the very prae 
tice which has depleted thousands of acres 
of meadow lands the country over. The 
small acre value of the hay crop cuts ab 
most no figure compared to the immenséy 
— value of the orchard crop. _ 
here are many orchards ail over the 
country, particularly on worn hill-side, 
where the sod has. all it can do to maintain 
itself, to say nothing of growing a crop 
worth while from the mulching standpoint, 
It is particularly on these orchards that 
the use of fertilizer to grow humus, as wel 
as to grow apples, is most needed, 
here, however, let me say that the perms 
nent sod of an apple orchard responds 
the same treatment as does the sod of olf 
permanent meadows. 
of one or two permanent meadows, show 
ing how they responded to the use of fe 
tilizers, may be of some value to the reat- 
ers of the AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER, 


How Grass Lands Respond 


On the grounds of the Massachusetts 
Experiment Station are some grass 
which were seeded down previous to 
—probably about 1870. These grass land 
were not really farmed, but 
as a park. For years the lands were 
without fertilizer of any kind. 
1890, however, definite and consistent) 
work was started to find out the 
ities in maintaining these grass lands bythe 
use of fertilizer. The photographs 
are shown on this page were. t 
years later—that is about 1915. 
show the results (first) of nearly halt 
century of poor treatment, no fertilizer or 
no manure; (second) of consistent trei- 
ment. with what we call the mineral f& 
tilizers—potash, phosphoric acid, and 060 
sionally lime; and (third) of 
with a complete fertilizer containing @ 
amount of nitrogen. 

We cannot take the time to go into de 

Continued ort page 16 a 
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HOW FERTILIZER AFFECTS THE MULCHING MATERIAL IN. THE OLD © 


‘| At the right acid phosphate alone was used. Notice how tt bows tthe eters = 
Sate se ies reek st che loft. ne fevtlliowr sine, venta ita J FP ; 


vn. Courtesy of Obio fxs 


°—probably | 


The center no had no fertilizer from that day to this—similar in many ways to the typical sod 


Perhaps the history | 
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~ takers went too far. 
- price rivalry, and the fierce competition led 
_ Makers to skimp. 
built too small, and quality standards were - 


New Victory Model 


Over 100 Improvements 
50% More Strength 
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To Meet the Call 


For-a More Enduring Six 


Some years ago, when most cars were too 
vy, there came a demand for Light Sixes. 


There came a rivalry on lightness, and 
There came also a 


The average Six was 


not high enough. 
Years of experience have shown the mis- 


"take. Extreme lightness is not economical. 
-Acramped car is not comfortable. Makers 
have found and users have found that such 
‘tars lacked endurance. 
ie in these days when cars are bought to 


Men want better 


The mistakes were natural, but ideas 


“have changed. The great call now is for a 


Sturdy car that lasts. 


Here Is the New Idea 


is new Mitchell shows the new idea. 

more: than a new model—it marks a 

poch. . Inside and outside it is based 

Ww standards. 

e changes are-radical. Not in years 

'any new model of any type shown so 

ygreat advances. x 

ere are more than 100 improvemenis. 
Tage strength increase is 50 per cent. 
nee is increased 75 per cent. 


ite added weight, the operating cost 


is reduced 25 per cent. Comfort and beauty 
are increased 20 per cent. 


All Done in Two Years 


This car was started two years ago. We 
employed many new specialists to help us 
create it. Soon after that the war came, 
and the great Mitchell factory went into 
truck building. 


That gave these experts their great op- 
portunity. ~ During all those months they 
developed this car part by: part. They 
studied every requirement and met it. They 
reviewed the records of tens of thousands 
of cars to learn the changes needed. 


They spent $250,000 for new machinery 
and equipment, for finer workmanship and. 
more accurate tests. And they trained a 
staff of 135 inspectors. to watch every 
detail, to analyze and test. 


- Cannot Be Too Good 


This new Mitchell is built on the theory 
that cars cannot be too good. We have 
made it roomy—120-inch wheelbase. 


There are new gears, a new frame, a new 
rear axle, a new crank shaft, to add 50 per 
cent ‘to the strength. There is a new Bt 
clutch. Brake efficiency is increased 75 


-per cent. There is a ball-bearing steering 


gear. .There are 123 drop forgings. There 
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iTc HELL MOTO RS. COMPANY, 


are rear springs which have never been 
broken. < 

There is a thermostat in the water system. 
The gasoline is completely vaporized. 
These, with motor changes, save 25 per 
cent on fuel. 

There is a new body design, a new, en- 
during top. There are four coais of 
varnish, instead of the usual two. 


Write us for complete description, or let 
your Mitchell dealer show all the changes 
to you. 


A Price Surprise 


When you compare this car with others 
Ne expect acostly car. You will see a 

undred betterments, and many are expen- 
sive. But the price is lower than any car 
of like size, power and class. 


The Mitchell plant has long been famous 
for its wonderful efficiency. All these new 
standards are paid for by that saving. We 
build the complete car — motor, chassis 
and body—under scientific methods, 


‘Write us for all the facts. 





$1475 f. 0. b. Racine 


Five-Passenger. _120-Ineh Wheelbase. Motor 
a 40-Horsepower Six. Three-Passenger Roadster, 
same price. New-Type Touring’Sedan, $2175. 


Seven-Passenger Touring Qar.. 127-Inch Wheel- 
base—48-Horsepower Metor. $1675, F.O.B. Racine. 


—_——_—$—$—$$—$———$ $$$ 
« . z ‘ + 
SES aa 4 ‘ 
4 
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Fertilizing the Orchard 


Continued from page 14 


tails as to yields and the like. It is suffi- 
cient. to point out the use of mineral plant 
food elements as increasing greatly the 
growth of clovers. The year in which 
these photographs were taken some of 
these plots were practically a solid mass 
of clover, which gave every appearance of 
having been seeded down the year previ- 
ous. On the other hand, the complete 
fertilizer plots had a magnificent growth 
of , which doubtless furnished more 
Gulch material than the plot receiving but 


the Atlantic in England, where an old 
meadow, in grass certainly at the time of 
the American Revolution, and probably 
at the time when the early Colonists first 
landed at Jamestown and at Plymouth, 
has been “brought back” by-the use of 
fertilizer. Treatment was commenced 
way back in 1856, and has been continued 
to the present time. The response to 
treatment is the same in character as has 
been found in this country, viz: the mineral 
elements increase the growth of clovers, 


GRASS 
917, 


HOW FERTILIZER AFFECTED GRASS THREE CENTURIES AGO 


No fertilizer and crop harvested yeay after year resulted in poor growth, mainly weeds. “ 
Potash and Phosphoric Acid have resulted in greatly increased growth, more than half clovers. 


yield, 
ied annually as a to 


The big 

ap 
two of the three plant foods. A compari- 
son of the crop on both of these plots 
with the sparse growth of weeds on the 
unfertilized land is illuminating in the 
extreme. 

From the above we can draw two sound 
deductions: (1) it is impossible to so treat 
eur sod mulch orchards as to make them 

w their own nitrogen—that is, in the 
form of clovers. In some of Prof. Ballou’s 
most excellent work in southern Ohio, this 
was done. On the soil where Professor 
Ballou was working, furthermore, it seems 
that potash was not yet a limiting element, 
for acid phosphoric alone has been mark- 
edly efficient in “‘ bringing in”’ clovers, and 
later in increasing the growth of fruit- 
bearing wood. Even there in Ohio, experi- 
ments, however, as well as in Pennsyl- 
vania and in several other states show that 
the additional use of nitrogen has hastened 
the action of the fertilizer immensely, and 
has paid for its cost several times over. In 
fact, the acre value of the product of the 
bearing orchard is so great that the addi- 
tional cost of this element is a compera- 
tively unessential item. 


Good Effect on Sod 


The response of the sod orchard to treat- 
ment of the kinds indicated is weil nigh 
universal. This has been shown in Ohio. 
It has also been shown in Pennsylvania 
and in Massachusetts. Furthermore, the 
response of old sod to treatment of this 
kind has been demonstrated, even across 


however, with the fewest weeds, came from the use of a high nitrogen fertilizer 
p-dressin . 
Data from Bulletins of Rothamsted Experiment Station, England. 


while nitrogen in addition to the mineral 
elements betters the growth of grasses, 
and at the same time increases the produc- 
tion of humus-making materials. The 
diagram shows results as they were 50 
years after the investigation started. 

To sum up: 

(1) In practically all orchards nitrogen 
(ammonia) is the plant food element most 
needed. It is effective primarily because it 
increases production of the bearing wood. 
This holds true for apples, for peaches, and 
for practically all other fruits. 


(2) The use of phosphoric acid, in addi- 
tion to nitrogen, is practically always de- 
sirable as a measure of safety, and also be- 
cause of its effect in increasing growth of 
clovers and other humus-making plants. 


(3) Potash in addition to nitrogen and 
phosphoric acid is needed on certain soil 
types, particularly those more or less grav- 
elly and sandy in their nature, and espe- 
cially those which have been farmed for a 
long period of years. 


(4) If the above plant foods, as needed, 
are used in such a way as to increase the 
growth of the humus-making crop—the 
catch crops as grown in the tilled orchard, 
and the hay crops as grown in the sod- 
mulch orchard, double value comes from 
the fertilizer—first, in the production of 
fruit itself; secondly, in the growth of 
those humus-producing crops which keep 
the soil in condition—keep it alive, and 
keep it permanently productive. 


Home Vegetable Garden 


By Mrs. Elbe, New York 


Ou seed catalog has come and already 
is shabby from so much studying, 
but though the frost is thick on the win- 
dows, this very cold wintry night, we have a 
pretty fair idea of what our garden will be, 
and in a few days the postman will carry 
our order for seeds a way. 

Qur garden is always of generous propor- 
tions, too generous for home use, for we 
raise considerable for market, especially of 
onions and carrots, and with our berries 
and small fruits it is generally convenient 
and often profitable to fill4n ‘“under the 
seat’”’ with a few of this, or that. Our one 
horse wagon can carry many dollars’ worth 
of produce and have room for mother and 
baby too, who often accompany Dad on his 
trips to town, just for the recreation and 
fresh air. 

Last year we Ce in three gona 2 of 
sweet corn and although there was plenty 
on the market the quality and freshness of 
ours always sold it. 


“Little Picklers”’ Profitable 


We-sold cucumbers too; beginning with 


wasn’t near the money in them as in little 
picklers. We sold hundreds an inch lon 
at 35c per hundred, and could have sold 
hundreds more. ‘We have a-splendid loca- 
tion near the well for them, and last sum- 
mer my husband often watered them, 
after the ground got cooled at night, with 
freshly drawn water. The extra work cer- 
tainly paid and we expect to have several 
times as many this year. We plant the 
seed close, in long rows, and there are 
plenty of plants left after chickens ‘cul- 
tivate’’ them occasionally. 

We have an a bed planned and 
a “great big orchard.” Will we ever be 
content? I am afraid not, for there are so 
many, many nice things and it takes more 
than one pair of hands to do it all. Then 
every year we like to add a wee bit to the 
home grounds if not more than one shrub 
or root. How we enjoy every plant that 
has been set. in and how many more we’ 
want. There are so many kinds that only 
have to be properly put in ground, and 


with a little care at , will live for years 
to come, blessoming forth and chehdine 
perfume to cheer many a by. 


American Fruit Growe 


Transporting Fruit -by True 


HE fruit grower only profits when 


his fruit is marketed, until then he - 


is working at a risk. The market- 
ing of the fruit then should be given special 
attention so that his work be not in vain. 

This means that the fruit must be 
picked, packed and marketed with as great 
speed and care as is possible. 
is shipped long “distances it is hardly pos- 
sible in most cases to speed up the trans- 
porting of the fruit after delivery in the 
railroad cars. However, as refrigerator 
ears can be used this does not matter so 
much. 

But, it is possible to speed up the hauling 
of the fruit from orchard to warehouse, 
railroad or distributor even up to distances 
of 100 miles or more—and this speeding 
up is essential both for the sake of the fruit 
and the growers’ profit. Haulage by motor 
truck is both economical and speedy. 


Trucks and Cherries 


Henry M. Lardie, during the cherry sea- 
son, makes two trips daily from his 6rchard 
near Old Mission to Bay City, Michigan, 

ing 200 crates at a load. This is.a 
forty-mile round trip yet the cherries are 
taken to market at one cent per quart. 
This particular truck has been driven over 
fifty thousand miles and according to 
Lardie, is as good as when first purchased. 


When fruit. 


don’t lose a day on the market ; 
There you have the best reasons 
truck operation—fruit gets to 
quicker and fresher, thus bringing 
notch prices and Schear’s farm is oy 
miles from market. a 
Jesse Wilson hauls fruit from Okay 
Wash., 80 miles over mountain ppg 
Republic, using a two-ton truck. §j 
take from five to five and a half; 
make the trip with a four-horse teg 
truck makes the 160 miles in 
Other trips are made hauling apple 
various orchards to warehouses, | 
work, Wilson makes nine &-mik 
(72 miles) and hauls 540 boxes of ay 
ten hours. be 


] 


A Colorado Experience | 


H. A. Stolte, formerly used th 
teams hauling apples from orchard 
road at Cedaredge, Colo. Now hig 
truck pulling a trailer, carries a | 
seven tons each trip, a distance of 
miles—24-mile round trips, and } 
four such trips a day during rush 
The truck has entirely replaced th 
—the savings thus affected can be 


n. a 

Peaches flourish around North 
Wash., and here as an instance of 
cessful truck operations in this cen 








The Motor Truck Connects Orchard with Market on the Sochalle Peach Ranch, Yakima, 


George Schear has a large berry patch 
near Dearborn, Mich. Schear is enthusi- 
astic over his truck’s accomplishments— 
“My man, instead of leaving at four 
o’clock in the afternoon, starts between one 
and two o’clock in the morning with his 
laod of fruit. The berries are fresh from 
the vines and they bring top-notch prices. 
The man gets back to the farm between 
eight and nine o’clock and is able to do a 
good day’s work in the fields. The next 
day he is ready to start again— we 


truck, a 2-tonner, hauls 406 cases of peat 
es each trip, eight miles from the Soche 
Peach Ranch to the refrigerator cals 
North Yakima. 4 
So we find trucks operating all overt 
country hauling fruit in season and a 
other work around the farm as m 
Work will always be found for a goodt 
and the farmer or fruit grower of ti 
cannot afford to miss the opportunitie 
bigger business and additional J 
afforded by the use of a motor trud 


Canada’s New Development 


HE Dominion of Canada, instead of 

sinking into a period of lethargy 
after the strenuous years of the war, 
has undertaken a programme of develop- 
ment and reconstruction that is of tremen- 
dous importance. The transition period 
from war to peace will be rapid and thor- 
ough; the unemployed will be given employ- 
ment and the producer and capitalist will 
receive ample return for investment, effort 
and enterprise. 

The great, rich grain-growing soils of 
the Canadian west, Where grain can be 
grown cheaper than anywhere else on the 
continent, will be called on to produce 
more heavily and the profits will be greater 
than ever before. The cattie industry will 
take a great. step forward because of the 
depletion of the cattle of Europe. The de- 
mand for beef cattle and dairy produce 
will tax the efforts of the producer for 
years to come. ; 

In western Canada there is an abun- 
dance of coal and water power for the de- 
velopment of. electrical power. This can 
therefore be produced cheaply, and plans 
are being laid for this cheap power*which 
will be of inestimable advantage to the 
farmer, as well as in the development of 
industrial enterprises. Very extensive 
development of the water power at Niagara 


_ and on the St. Lawrence, as well as at 


waterfalls all over the country, is ready 
be launched. ; 
New mining fields will be ones 
shipbuilding, railway equipment, ' 
duction and many of the industries’ 
forward with a bound. Reconstruct 
Europe will call for Canadian iné 
and already the Canadian Gove 
has sent a commission across seas {of 
“purpose of securing orders. Canada l# 
that her noble war record has entitled 
to a large share of the business 
perity which will follow the war pam 
and she proposes to get it. “a 


i 





IMPROVING BLUEBERRY IN 
TRY a 


Among about 20,000 blueberry 9% 
that have fruited thus far on the G@ 
ment testing plantations at Wma 
near Brown Mills, N. J., severat. 
have produced berries three-fourl 
inch or more in diameter. This 
cates that important progress 1s D&® 
to improve the blueberry industt} 
United States. Only such ers dy 
fruit with small seeds and delici0 
as well as other desirable qual 


as color uctiveness, and hé 
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; Why GMC Trucks Bring Bigger Returns 


to Fruit Growers 


GMC trucks mean increased crop yields and a 
better grade of fruit to the growers who use them, 


Hours formerly spent in making the journey to 
market now may be utilized in better cultivation. 


With GMC trucks, fruit growers in the environs of 
the big cities make quick daily trips to the markets. In 
consequence they have a minimum loss from spoilage. 


A GMC truck in this’ business is a profit-earning 
investment. 


In adopting GMC as the truck for their work, fruit 
men have considered not only the advantages of a 
motor ..truck over other transportation but the 
advantages due particularly to the use of GMC 
trucks. 
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First among these is the dependability. In the busy 
season there is no time for truck repairs. The truck 
must go on the job regularly, day after day, do its 
tasks and be ready for more work. 


And GMC trucks will do this. They will ‘travel day 
after day over long periods of time—and travel at low 
cost of operation with a moderate amount of care. 


To insure just the right truck for the work to be done, 
there are six sizes in the GMC line, three-quarter ton 
to five-ton capacity. 


Let Your Next Truck Be a GMC 


GENERAL MOTORS TRUCK COMPANY. 
Pontiac, Michigan 
Branches and Distributors in Principal Cities 
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By S. J. Bole 





soil would perem. The main diffi 

in this was the open furrow which kept the | 
soil badly ridged. This difficulty has beey 4 
largely obviated by the use of a disk hep 
row. The reversible disc harrow, just wide — 
enough to cover the space between two 
rows eight feet apart, is the ideal tj 
tool for the commercial grower of = : 
fruit. This should be set to cut from threg 
to four inches deep for the first few times 
over, after which it should be run mom 
shallow. A springtooth cultivator o@ 
spiketooth drag can be substituted for the 


ROWERS never have and probably 
never will agree as to the tillage of 
Bes fruit trees. With small fruits, 
* hewever, there is no disagreement. It is 
* either tillage or failure, if we except the 
/ substitute for tillage,-mulching, for the 
| small patch or the home garden. We shall 
“attempt to explain why we till, the kind of 
f 7 tools to use and when and how to till the 
4 small-fruit plantation. 
We cultivate small fruits for the follow- 


ing reasons: 
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~The Motor Track 
You Want 


ae only motor truck in the world built 
primarily for farm and commercial 
fruit grower’s use—for your use—is the 


Winther-Marwin Four-Wheel Drive, 11- 


ton capacity Farm Special. 


You know that motor trucks designed 
for paved streets and carefully engineered 
grades cannot give you satisfactory serv- 
ice under the conditions in which you 
must use a motor truck. It is as unreason- 
able as to expect a buggy horse todo the 
work of a heavy draft animal. 


+ + 
truck, 


take 
take 


driving on all 
its load any- 


empty 


This motor 
four wheels, 
where a team 
wagon. 


will 


can an 


+ + 

stop and think what that 
You cen forget road  con- 
Mud won’t stop you. Weather 
conditions won’t stop you. Soft going 
is only a: incident to this truck. It 
is the only motor truck which a fruit 
grower can count on using every day 
in the year. 


Just 
means. 
ditions. 


+ + 

You will never have to relay a crop 
from orchard or field if you own a 
Winther-Marwin Farm Special. You will 
just take your truck right in to the 
crop, load and go where you wish. 
The same marvelous design which has 
made this perfofmance possible makes 


this truck the most wonderful hill 
climber in the world. It takes grades 
of 57 per cent with ease. There are 
Winther trucks working in mountain 
country in the West where ordinary 
trucks cannot even reach, working 
every day and earning their owner’s 
profit. 
+ + 


Another thing about this truck is 
the fact that it has standard wagon 
tread. That doesn’t mean much to 
the city man but it does mean a lot 
It has great road clearance 
and is free from: fussiness. It is 
clean. There isn’t a lot of rods and 
knuckles to drag along ih the mud, 
and, remember this, please, it’s a 
Winther all over. It is designed and 
built by the same men who build the 
Winther and -Winther-Marwin Heavy 
Duty Trucks—men trained in only one 
kind of workmanship—the best. It is 
built in the same factory, of the same 
materials, yet the instant success and 
tremendous demand of this Farm 
Special not only. makes possible a price . 
so low that any farmer can afford it, 
but it actually costs no more than a 
rear-driven truck. 


to you. 


Winther (Rear Drive) and Winther-Marwin 
(Four-Wheel Drive) trucks are each built 
in seven sizes, 114 to 7 tons capacity. 


We will count it a privilege to tell you about any Winther or Winther- 
Marwin truck and we wish in particular to give the facts concerning 
the Winther-Marwin Farm Special to every reader of this paper. 


Winther Motor Truck Co. 


Dept. 28 


Winther Trucks & 


Kenosha, Wis. 





1. To conserve moisture. 

2. To make plant food more available. 

3. To permit the growing of cover crops. 

4. To decrease the injury from disease. 

5. To produce more and better fruit. 

6. To prolong the life of the plantation. 

Since most small fruits ripen their crops 
during the hot.and dry season of the year, 
cultivation is especially necessary and de- 
sirable. Capillary attraction pulls the water 
from the lower depths to the surface of the 
soil where it is readily removed by the sun- 


later cultivations. 5 
Because a heavy rain packs the soil down © 
firmly and restores the capillarity, the eu. — 
tivation as far as is possible should be dong 
as soon after rains as the soil permits — 
Whether it rains or not the . cultivation | 
should be made every two weeks. Duri 
the ripening period of raspberries 
blackberries the soil should be stirred onee 
a week and if hot and dry, twice a week, 
In picking the berries, the soil is packed 














shine and air. Cultivation breaks this 
capillarity and decreases the loss of mois- 
ture by evaporation. Plant food is un- 
locked or made more available in the soil 
due to chemical and bacterial action, but 
for chemical and bacterial action to take 
place, there must be sufficient air, moisture 
and organic matter present. Cultivation 
of the right amount and at the right times 
furnishes the first two under normal con- 
ditions, and a cover crop supplies the third. 
Grass of any kind is not a cover crop unless 
it is covered over and mixed with the soil. 
In a soil deficient in nitrogen, a leguminous 
_— can be sown to add nitrogen to the 
soil. 


Benefits of Cultivation 


The amount of injury done by a disease 
is due to the severity of the attack and the 
vigor of the plants. Cultivation gives an 
added vigor and so lessens the degree of 
crop failure. Clean cultivation also lessens 
the insect injury, due to fewer hiding places 
and the destruction of insects by exposing 
the larvae to the sunlight and birds. 

Cultivation along with proper pruning 
produces a greater quantity and a superior 
quality of fruit. This is so evident that 
comment is not necessary. A cleanly cul- 
tivated and well cared for plantation will 
produce successful crops for many years 
while those in sod or cared for in a half- 
hearted way will never produce a success- 
ful crop. 

Previous to a few years ago vineyards 
and small fruit plantations in general were 
plowed in the early spring with either a 
common turning plow or a vineyard plow. 
The plow was set to plow only three or four 
deep and-the work was 


reuk 3 


done as 
in the spring as the condition of the _ 


The Disc Harrow In The One-Year Plantation of Blackcaps 


and the capillarity restored. These cultk 
vations should be made the same day 
after the berries are picked. This 
avoid knocking off a great quantity 
ripened fruit which hangs over into 
cultivated spaces. Those who try 
quent tillage during the harvest period 
find that the entire crop may be 
ripened even in an adverse season. 


Benefits of Cover Crops 


As soon as the currants, gooseberng 
blackberries and raspberries are harvested, 
the spaces between the rows should bt 
sown to some cover crop. A cover crops” 
just as important for small as for 4% 
fruits and it means dollars and cents {ot 
the grower. A cover crop is sown for tht 
following reasons: “ 

1. To prevent washing. 

2. To check a late fall growth. 

8. To add humus to the soil. 

4. To add plant food. 

5. To hold snow and leaves. 

One has but to observe a few co 
in the spring of the year to see the eff 
of washing in a cultivated field. 
the land is nearly level, many. gullies 
have been formed and some soil al 
plant food in solution will have been G9 
ried away. Except in very uneven #® 
all of the foregoing is prevented by gre 
a suitable cover crop. 

Cause of Winter-Killing — 

Brambles are sometimes winter-et 
even in the central states. This ¥ 
injury n3 at the tips and is mo te, 
in case of a late or second growth. 
is one reason but not the only oné 
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The Linwood “‘ Six-39’’ 
§- Passenger — $1555 


ght Bp a 
Pay Enough to Secure Satisfaction 


There are just two spendthrifts—the man who And so it is with a motor car or any other man- 
spends too much and the man who spends too ufactured product, 
little. Both are grossly extravagant and both Vou-mnih- dey anengh-to-ateeiniiuiaiiinias 
are deluded by the same error —a false sense . . 
less., You must convince yourself that the basic 
of values. ; ; : 
materials and workmanship are all right. 


But there is this distinction. You must be sure that the car answers your re- 
The man. who over-spends can probably afford quirements from the standpoint of size, power, 
it, whereas the man who under-spends cannot. design, comfort and general efhciency. No other 
For, after all, the seventy-five dollar suit of car will satisfy you: No other investment will 
clothes is a perfectly tailored all-wool garment be economical. 

and worth at least half of its price. This is our sincere advice as builders of a qual- 
The fifteen dollar suit is “sweat shop” cotton ity product. This is the advice that you would 
and a sudden shower proves that it is worth receive from every Paige owner in the land. 
_exactly nothing. - ‘Think it over. 


The Linwood ‘‘Six-39’’ 5-Passenger—$1555 f. o. b. Detroit 
The Essex ‘‘Six-55”’ 7 - Passenger — $2060 f. o. b. Detroit ~ 











PAIGE-DETROIT—MOTOR CAR COMPANY, DETROIT, U. 5S. A. 




















The Modern Miracle Worker That Is 
Changing the Habits of Millions 


CIENCE is the modern Aladdin. It changes the face 
of the world almost over night. Steam was discov- 
ered—and life at once began to change for every man, 
woman and child then alive. For them and their de- 
scendants life could never again be the same. 


Union Carbide was discovered; and already its mi- 
raculous power is lightening and brightening the life of 
every one living to-day. Such world forces are irresist- 
ible. The results they make possible are so helpful that 
barriers fall by the wayside as the wave of progress 
rushes on. 


Union Carbide made from selected coke and lime and fused 
in electric furnaces at a heat of 6,000 degrees Fahrenheit 
(twice the heat necessary to melt steel), looks like ordinary 
crushed stone. Add water to it, and there is straightway pro- 
duced the most wonderful gas in the world—Carbide Gas. 


Carbide Gas is mending machinery in factories and railroad 
and shipbuilding plants all over the earth. Broken parts are 
heated in a few minutes, and then stick together as if they 
had never been parted. 


Carbide Gas lights the entrances to the Panama Canal, 
Government Barracks, light-houses, buoys and school houses. 
It supplied light to the contractors who built the New York 
Subways, and the great Catskill aqueduct tunnel under the 
Hudson River at Storm King. 


It already lights quarter of a million farm houses and barns, 
hospitals, fields for night ploughing, and is used for loading 
and unloading of all kinds. Over 700,000 miners depend on 
Carbide Gas to work by. 


If you would like to read more about this miracle worker, that is 
changing the habits of millions, write us for a free booklet. 


UNION CARBIDE SALES COMPANY 


42d Street Building, New York 
Peoples Gas Building, Chicago 
Kohl Building, San Francisco 
Dept. 135 
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“ Kindly. Mention American. Fruit: Grower... 


‘When Writing to Advertisers — 


What Does 


Jive how much a motor truck may be 


worth to a farmer, or just what it. saves 

cannot always be determined at the 
time the truck is doing the-werk. - Fer in- 
stance, one farmer in the wheat.section 
was recently discussing this. point. He 
stated that in hauling their wheat to 
market after threshing last summer, th 
where able to haul four times as muc 
wheat in one day with the truck as they 
could with one team, That is, with their 
truck they could make four trips to market 
in one day, hauling 50 bushels of wheat each 
trip, but one trip a day with the team was 
all that could be accomplished. In other 
words, as he stated it, they saved three 
days of time.in hauling each 200 bushels 
of wheat. 

Now, of course, it would -be an easy 
matter for any school boy to figure how 
much more the truck earned than a team 
could earn if based on a certain stipulated 
price per day fora team. 

But in the case of the farmer in question 
he was. able to put his teams to plowing 
much earlier in the fall than he could have 
done without having the truck, with the 
result that he got about 90% of his plowing 
done in the fall, including his corn ground 
for the spring’s planting. 

It is quite generally conceded that fall 
plowing is profitable. To have corn ground 
plowed in the. fall sometimes means the 
difference between a bumper crop and a 
very poor one, or practically no crop at.all. 

So this man says he cannot tell until 
next crop is harvested how much the time 
saved by his truck has been worth to him. 

This ‘man is satisfied that it pays him to 
have a truck, for he has convinced himself 
that it is a great time saver arid the old 
adage that time is money, is a very true 
one. 

No one realizes better than the progres- 
sive farmer or fruit grower how valuable 
time is at certain seasons of the year. 


What Capacity Truck Should I Buy? 


That is a question many farmers ask 
when they have decided to get a motor 
truck. Unfortunately for some, however, 
they do not ask that question, or do not 
ask it of those who have had experience. 

There is a certain amount of egotism in 
the most of us that makes us feel that we 
know better what we need in our particu- 
lar business than does enyone else, espe- 
cially the fellow who wants to sell us the 
thing we need. 

The farmer referred to in another article, 
who said he saved three days in hauling 
each 200 bushels of wheat, said he bought 
a one-ton truck. While he was well 
pleased with his investment he said he 
ought to have aay a two-ton truck. 

My observation leads me to believe that 
a great many people make a mistake in 
buying a truck and. get one either too 
light or too heavy. 

They make this mistake because not 
having had previous experience in the use 
of trucks they over or underestimate what 
can be done with it. 

Of course, the capacity of truck bought 
should depend on the use one expects to 

ut it to. But it would be time well spent 

or the man who contemplates buying a 
truck to look up some one now using 
trucks whose haulage problem is about 
the same. 

It is just as serious a mistake to buy a 
truck that is too large so to buy one too 
jsmall. In the earlier days of the truck 

industry the proportion of light trucks 
made was alt smaller than it is today. 
At that time the argument of a truck 
salesman, when. talking to a pros ive 
i buyer, was that it was better’ to have a 


even th ‘a lighter truck” aniswi 
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truck that would haul any load necessary, 
' vy “would y Jun ri < 


Your Truck Earn? 


By J. B. Edwin 


Truck operators have learned that that | 
is -bad reasoning and that it is a mistake 
to buy.a truck with a view to the oc 4 
big. load that could be hauled safely ong 
lighter truck. ae 

In the first place the larger the truck the - 
greater the initial investment. Then thew 
is the increased cost of fuel, oil and tin 
depreciation in the larger truck that is do” 
ing the work that a smaller one might, and 


another important item is the difference jy | 


speed. The larger the truck the fewe 
miles per hour. It is far better to occasion 
ally make two or more trips in an eme. | 
gency than to be supporting an excess of 
truck capacity most of the time in orde 
to have it when the emergency arises, ~ 
But, on the other hand, the man wh” 
buys a-.one-ton truck when he needs 4 
two-ton to do his work, and expects the’ 
one-ton to do it, will come to grief, While” 
the one-ton may hold up beautifully fora 
time and stand the overload, it will sooy 
be a source of trouble and expense besides” 
the time lost while it is ia the repair shop,” 
Right here is a very important item, If 
a truck is needed every day, the time los, 
if it has to go to the repair shop Bi 
is a big item to say nothing of the cost 
repairs and labor to put it in shape. he 
is one a reason why it pays the man Wit, 
has much work for a truck to byy oned 
good quality. The first cost may be com 
siderably more, but in the end it is mud 
more economical. < 
If you have only occasional use for¥ 
truck and do not need to load it to capacity 
or sometimes overload it, you may econo 
ically use the cheaper grade of truth 
But I repeat that it will pay to investi 
and learn what others with a sit 
hauling problem have discovered by acti 
experience. say 


q 


Rural Motor Express 


We hear a good deal today about tt 
establishing of rural motor express ; 
In view of the fact that it has been defini 
ly proven in so many instances that halk 
ing, except for very short distances, tal 
be done cheaper by motor truck than wil) 
horses, there is little question but tha® 
man with motor trucks could malt; 
a profit in hauling farm products to ma 
ket and in bringing merchandise of vane: 
kinds from the towns to the farmers a 
do it for less money than the farmer col 
afford to do it for himself provided het 
work at home that needed his attention 

No doubt there are many subserives 
of the AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER who la) 
had experience in patronizing the man Wi 
made a business of trucking for ou 


people. : 

We would like to publish some # 
from our readers shedding light on 
question. ql 


While most people believe that them 
is coming when practically all farm pm 
ucts that are not consumed on the 
will be sent to market on motor 
there seems.to be a good deal of dif 
of opinion as to how “big” a farme 
be before he can afford to operate 
truck. . 

We do not care for long artic 
would like to publish several short 
of 150 to 200 words. This is a subject? 
is of real interest and an exchange 
ters would no doubt prove of value. 3 
may suggest something that will 
helpful to some other reader and his 
may be of value to you. ; 

Any soldier or sailor upon 15” 
home may learn from the postmas 
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The movement to better Cars 
in which Maxwell shares 


BSERVATIONS recently made among farmers show a marked 
tendency to buy better automobiles. .They want a little more 
luxury, and at the same time don’t care to waive the considera- 


tion of economy. 

For a motor car to a farmer is a piece of time-saving, comfort- 
giving, dollar-saving machinery. 

Hence the tendency toward Maxwell has a good reason behind it. 

For this car has not only a self starter, and demountable rims, but other 
points of luxury that make it popular on the boulevards of the big cities. 

Still it is not a “boulevard” car. For it is built.to stand the gaff of 
rough and ready use, good roads and bad, mud and concrete, a trail as 
well as asphalt. 

It is built to be everlastingly reliable. And this is how reliability 
has come to be its middle name. 

Five years ago a very simple chassis was designed. Simple so that 
it would be easy to build, easy to run, free from trouble; and simple so 
that it would have no “grand opera moods.” _ 

Today 300,000 Maxwells have been built on. this original chassis 
plan. More than 1000 improvements have been made; but never one 
single radical change in design. ; 

There is scarcely a greater business monument to the policy of doing 
one thing and doing it well than the product of the 
Maxwell Motor Company. 

It saves you money three ways and returns you a 
sum of satisfaction on which you can draw interest for 
100,000 miles. 

: $895 f. o. b. Detroit. More miles per gallon 


More miles on tires 
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MAXWELL MOTOR COMPANY, Inc., Detroit, Mich. 








“This Is 
the Stuff” 


*‘Now I can get those 
trees planted in jigtime. 
The last time that I 
planted —two years ago 
—I tried Dynamite to 
blast the holes instead 
of digging them. You 
should see those trees 


American Fruii Gro 


By Robert E. Jones, California 


HE almond is always ular in the 
winter evenings about the fireplace 
; when the nut bow! is passed, because 
it ean be broken with the fingers if there are 
not enough “‘crackers”’ for all. The im- 
proved varieties from California, known as 
soft-shells’’ and ‘‘paper-shells” require 
only a moderate pressure of the thumb and 
forefinger to break the covering of the 
kernel. Some kinds are hard as stones, 
but they reach the channels of trade in the 
United States mainly from countries of 
southern Europe. A few hard-shells are 
grown in California, too. They go to the 
consumer through the confectionery store 
in candies and as parched, salted almonds 
after having been ‘“‘shelled” ina plant for 
the purpose.} 


ae 


the herald of spring for it is first to } 
flooding the country with white. 
blossoms 


te 


appear in the latter days of F 


ruary when the air 
With blossoming,. worries of the 


grower begin, for a heavy frost 
this perjod blasts his prospects of. 


frost, in fact, is the chief qd 
With w 


hich the almond grower haat 


tend. Smudge pots are used in 
pie as a protection. 

of the almond trees of Cal 
pgs 


aanune were well understood, 


teria ae 


‘eb 


we 
On 


set before the principles 


result that frost affects the crop mop 


than it will after some of the old 
have died out. New orchards 


now! They’re nearly 
twice the size of my 
neighbor’s, planted at 
the same time in the 
old fashioned way. r- 
They’ll be making 

good money for me before his are even in blossom.”’ 


HERCULES 
DYNAMITE 


“It’s certainly great stuff! When you’ve once used 
it you'll wonder how you ever got along without it. 
My advice to you is to send to the Hercules Powder 
Co. for a copy.oftheir book ‘Progressive Cultivation.’ 
This book will tell you all about the uses of dynamite - 
on the farm and in the orchard. And they send it to 
you free! You just sign the coupon at the bottom of 
their advertisement and mail of to them. Better send | 
for one of these books toda Bt ou can use dynamite 
to help you plant your orchard this spring.’ 


HERCULES POWDER CO. 


75 West 10 Street 
Wilmington 





Delaware 





75 West 10 Street, Wilmington, Delaware 


Hercules Powder Company, 
- Please send me a copy of ‘“Progressive Cultivation."’ 


Gentlemen: 


Fam interested in dynamite for 


4 Fi = P / - 
| ma fae 
A Branch From An Almond Tree Which Has Escaped Frost Injury 


drainage so that the blossoms on 
have .a better chance to escape ¢ 
Cold air is heavy and, of course, 


lower levels. 


aan 











The almond is one of the things growers 
in the United States so far have failed to 
gio in sufficient quantity to meet the 

ome demand. In fact, authorities say 
this country grows only 25 per cent of the _ In the early fall almonds reach ma 
almonds eaten here. The other 75 per The hulls split open unless a defic 
cent is shipped from Spain, southern soil moisture has .caused ‘ — 
France and Italy. California is the only and nuts are ready for “knocking 
state in the Union growing almonds in limbs of tba tevee Gre berred Si 
commercial quantities. -The statistics in- and the nuts fall Beg: sheets fi 
dicate that 98 per cent of the almond trees they are into boxes and-ta cak 
pose Biv pe for drying and hulling, 
‘are spread on trays to dry and th 
hulls are peeled off, sometimes 9 
and sometimes by machines. ~_ : 
Almond Growers’ Exchatg 
Most of the almonds of Callie 
marketed through a ee ratis 
a known as the if 
mond Growers’ Exchange. Dist 
ciations of this central body 
houses in all of the state af 
a central g plant and p pan 


in uchiha he ‘‘stick-tj 
hard-shelled varieties go to t 


Sf Bo new Deming Marvel System gives your 
home all the advantages of a city water sys- 


Operated by 
gas, gasoline or electrical power, it works auto- 


RUNNING 
WATER 


in America are in California orchards. 

Most of the almond groves are in north- 
ern counties of the Golden State though 
commercial groves may be found from as 
far south as San Bernardino to Tehama 
County on the north. In one or two lim- - 
ited districts the almond is the mainstay 
of the community—on the fate of the crop 
depends the prosperity of the people there 
for that season. Groves are usually from 
ten to forty acres in size, though there are 
some of more than 100 acres. 

From the appearance both of the tree 
and the developing nut one would eS 
that the almond is a close relative of t 

peach. The habit of the tree seems like. plant, which, by the th is | 
that of the peach, there is a close resem- in the world, and the almond: 
blance in the foliage, and the nut with the removed from the shells. i 
hull upon sated Sot teoation habe tthe hg er 
and tapering at... c 
BES de tree grows saadegeers mat . 


tem, for less than a cent a day. 


matically and needs no attention. This new 
system brings you drinking water, fresh,. 

, cold and sparkling, direct from source of 

¢ supply (not warm tank-stored water). 


Send for water supply booklet and select 
the system best suited to your needs. . 


THE DEMING CO.y8 923 3 Depa Salem, Ohio 
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 C. Hitchings Uses a Truck 


_ By J. W. 


RANT C..HITCHINGS, champion 
(: apple grower of New York State, is 
% sroskdead of the board of directors 
oe Onondaga Fruit Farm near 


are five other salaried, voting 
‘A the board—Mrs. Hitchings 
ir four sons. 
then there are two more members, 
ing but playing a mighty important 
‘in the big farm’s success, says Hitch- 


re the tele a and a 1% 2-ton 
truck which,. for four years, has 
the farm’s products to market. 
telephone keeps me in ouch with 
market,” says Hitchings, “and the 
tk gets my fruit, there at top prices and 
condition.” 
‘ two—the telephone and the 
or truck—are the best assistants 
r farmer could hope to find. we 
’ farm produces apples of 108 
He tng og on the handsome, 
Northern Spy: 
gold med at the Panama- 
ition in San Franciseo, and 








they have been consistent 
blue Sieetn at county fairs and 
State fairs. 
igs has owned his farm 40 years. 
; ago that he turned to fruit 
, His sons became salaried direc- 
reached the age of 10. 


years it has been used by f 


, the motor truck. has Bap gt 
6,000 miles a- year, a total of 

, Of its trips-haye been to Ss yracuse, 
faway. Nine of the 11 nilles are 
and gravel roads with steep 

~ Yet the cost of operating and 
the truck Sap been only $400 
hings says, and the truck 

. paid for i itself in its first two 
‘enabling him to take advantage 


prices. 
we got a truek, ” says Hitchings, 
horses to haul our fruit to Syra~ 


the horses stay on the farm 

work is of more value an 

are not worn out: by pounding 

gegen is so 

pples go to an 

“oll "Yer Philadel hia, Boston 4 

¢ I can Joad, 

itd on ithe: itr cars bogota a. day. 
carry —— app) 

ees 1 190 barrels to fill gp 


re time for the 11-mile trip 


ng the 
, On ree orders I have used the 
Inuously for 24 hours at a time. 
men are just able to- ick as 
as the truck can ha 
the output. of Hitchings’ trees 
bushels of fancy apples, all of 
he truck hauled to Syracuse. 
the truck enabled him to take to 
00: bushels ithe ceke 
"orale oe 


His apples were: 


The Sons of Grant Hitchings and Their Truck” 


nh ‘The truth of fruits to un 


eA. 


Spaulding 


Jost more of these culls because they would 
pare es pee before I could hagil them in to 


on We raise ag arden stuff, too—chiefly 
peas—and use the truck to take it to towns 
16 miles away, or even more distant, over 
roads with more grades than we have be- 
tween the farm and Syracuse. 

“When I take a truck-load of fruit or 
vegetables to market I find it be to turn 
the truck into a sort of display window by 
simply dropping the tailgate so the con- 
tents are all in plain sight.” 

‘TI use the truck on the farm to haul fer- 
tilizer, machinery and the great tanks of 
chemicals which T use in.s cg a cg 
trees. When I must em elp I 
can bring the men .out aur Fete in 
the morning and take them back again at 
night... I find that policy gets us a better 

of labor. 

“The truck saves my own time and gives 
me more opportunity to’supervise my help- 
ers and improve my products. ‘It makes 
the farm work so much easier for my boys 
that none talk of wanting to leave.” 

Hitchings’ four sons are Raymond, 





——- 





S 





Malcolm, Lieutenant Harold, of a Machine 
Gun yrs og! at Camp Hancock, Pat 
Warren, who attended a losing” oes 
Syracuse University. Raymond chines 
is an authority on agriculture, as his father 
is on horticulture. The truck has taken 
them to lecture at many conventions and 


airs. 
“A farmer,” says Hitchings, “shouldn’t 
buy a motor truck just because its first 
cost is low, any more than he should buy 
land just use it is cheap. Cheap land 
is mighty likely to prove unproductive and 
a low first cost truck is equally likely to 
be pretty expensive in repairs and delays.” 


TO CHARLES A. GREEN 
By E. J. Archer, Michigan 


The following unique and interesting 
song poem is written as a tribute to our 
esteemed friend and horticultura! bene- 
factor Chas. A. Green, whose untiring 
efforts in the production of fine fruits is a 
monument of wealth to our country. 


Oh 
A 





y day when Charlie Green 
t successful — 


ure saw 
G hecaoteed inuk and lean 


ugh dire neglect of labor law. 
CuHorvs. 


When Charlie made the old farm pay. 


le taught us how to prune and spray 
And moe oe fine fruit the business way. 


Hai happy day 
When Charlie made the old-farm pay. 
He soon renewed the place sublime, 
Slew. rats and every rodent rang AO 


And paved the way for coming 
Ww fields then bare would income bring. 


How well he aimed with ent zeae 
With what uctive skill he ~<o 
To enrich sarion the orciarde of our land. 


Dares 





ae we. 
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“The Package ‘ 
Behind the Pack” 


Sete FRUIT sells on sight at 
prices that build bank accounts 
for the growers. Wormy, low-grade 
fruit sells slow at any price—seldom 


pays the cost 


For clean fruit, 


right materials. 


of marketing. 


you must spray with the 
The poison must be full 


strength and distributed evenly on the 
trees. That’s why many well-known Fruit 
Growers’ Associations have placed huge 


orders for “CORONA: DRY’— 
versal Insecticide. 


that clean fruit 


The Uni- 
They have learned 
and healthy trees result 


from making this famous, powdered arse- 
nate of lead “the package behind the 

ack.”’ “Corona Dry” has been used and 
endorsed by leading orchardists since 1912. 
The big commercial fruit sections of the 
country now consume many carloads 


yearly. 
find out why. 


You owe it to your business to 


Your name and address 


on the coupon will bring full information. 


Or a postal will do. 


WRITE TODAY. 


CORONA 


Calcium Arsenate—Dry 


Use. it on Your Potatoes 



































This new product is safer 
and more economical than 
Paris Green—does not burn 
the vines, Save about thirty 
per cent in cost and get better 
results. Our circular tells how 
\ and why. Write for it today. 
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SPRAYERS and GARDEN TOOLS 


ROM RATE SEEDING, thorough cultivation and efficient 
spraying will make your garden yield better returns and 
larger profits. The SUREST WAY to CASH IN on your 
garden or orchard is to use Hudson Sprayers and Garden Tools. 


Hudson Sprayers 


Whether your requirements are large or small, 
there is a Hudson Sprayer to meet your needs. 


U2. eeeaaer 62 > 


No: 202—Pint size . . 35c 
No. 4512—Quart size . 50c 


The most complete line of Sprayers manu- 
factured. Write for Hudson Catalog No. 14H 
and onr-booklet— 


“When, What and How to Spray” 


They are both free and will help you make money. “9. 10G—Galvan- 


ized ‘Tank . . 
No. 100B—Brass 
Tank .... .1050 


Hudson Garden Too 


Hudson Garden Tools are furnished in any 
combination desired, either as Single-Wheel 
Seeders and Drills, 
or Double - Wheel 
Hoes, Plows of Culti- 
vators, Au attach- 
ments are inter- 
changeable and 
may be attached or 
detached as your 
needs require, For 
accuracy,simplicity, 
easy operation, long 
service and profif- 
able results, buy 
Hudson Garden 
Tools. Send for Cat- 


No. 201—Completeasshown . . . . . $18.00 alog No. 14H show- 
No. 206—Same as above, less Cultivator Attachments, 14.00 ing complete line, 


if your dealer does not carry Hudson Sprayers and Garden Tools, order direct from 


| cueeeeamadapsiedieapenananipeeanie ion aes 
Spraying wien this 
“MYERS sPRAY PUMP 


’ Here is a Myers Spray Outfit that is a big favorite with fruit 
growers everywhere—its compactness, complete equipment, 
‘large capacity, easy operation and dependable service appeal 
to those who are familiar with, gre. 
spraying machinery. It is complete 
with Barrel, Cog Gear Pump, Me- am 
chanical Agitator, Extension, Nozzle, @ 

Hose and Fittings. ready for busi- Blea 
ness, and it will do ~. 

your spraying as it 

should be done — 

easily, quickly apd 

thoroughly, just as the many other styles of Myers 

Hand and Power Spray Pumps. for evéry spraying 

need will give better spraying service. « 

A3K YOUR DEALER OR WRITE US. 


Sun Kissed Albemarle 


Come to Albemarle County, Virginia, on the Eastern slope of 
the Blue Ridge Mountains, Piedmont Section. Good enough 
for Jefierson—-Why not You? Home of the famous Winesap 
and Albemarle Pippin apples. Excellent schools, including the 
university of Virginia. Two trunk line Railroads.’ 

You will like it in Albemarle. 


WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET. 
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in California this season, there is 

hardly one which is being so favor- 
ably considered as the fig. Business men 
and ranchers throughout the state are dis- 
cussing fig possibilities, the choice of vari- 
eties, soils and locations for the orchard, 
and the things to be avoided in planting 
and pruning young trees. 

The fig acreage of the state has already 
been doubled and bids fair to be tripled 
by plantings of 1920. Why this sudden 
expansion of the industry? What is the 
danger of over expansion? What are the 
facts leading up to this extension of the 
acreage? 

Briefly the matter may be expressed 
thus; high prices for any crop leads to 
an increased planting of that crop; due to 


QO F ALL the fruit crops being planted 


Figs, Facts and Figures 


By LsJ. 


Condit 


that if the people of Smyrna could oe: : 
The 


Smyrna fig, the heated discussion rr 


duce a superior dried fig, California 
ers could do as well and better. 
history of the introduction of the 


scientists and practical growers over th, 
necessity of pollination or caprificatign 
of the fruit, the dismay of those who ha 


planted the cuttings to find that al} the 


figs dropped off, and the final sue 


production of the fruit by colonizing the 


Blastophaga or fig wasp—are stories which 


are familiar to most horticultural readeg 

Although cuttings of the true Smyrna fp _ 
were intyoduced into California in 199)” 
it was not until 1900 that the 
first commercial crop of figs was harvested 
following the establishment of the fig jp © 


and 188 


sect in trees at Fresno. Mr. George Roeding 











Kadota Figs Packed Attractively in. One-Layer 
Markets. Shipments from California to 


war conditions imports of figs have been 
seriously curtailed; California figs have 
therefore enjoyed a wider distribution, a 
greater demand, and consequently higher 
prices than were even dreamed of a few 
years ago. But let, us analyze the situ- 
ation a little more deeply in an attempt 
to answer the questions just propounded. 


Many Varieties of Figs © 


In the first place California has a practi- 
cal monopoly of the production of dried 
figs in the United States. Texas and the 
other got states have a large industry in 
fresh figs for.shipping and for preserving, 
but. not for drying. Figs have been pro- 
duced in California since the advent of 
the Mission fathers, and until about 1850 
the Mission or California Black fig was 
the only variety planted. Since that time 
nurserymen and growers have introduced 
various figs from Europe arid elsewhere 
for trial, until it is possible to find at least 
one hundred varieties growing in various 
parts of the state. 

The White Adriatic proved a heavy 


Boxes Should Soon be 
New York, Boston and 
strated that the Figs Carry Well and Return to the Grower from $300 to $1, 


iia, 
per Ton of 


of Fresno introduced a type of Sm 
to which he gave the trade name 
myrna,”’ and it is this variety wh 
being most widely planted. 
Discussion of Varieties 
The question of varieties, ho 
still a common subject for discussi¢ 
man who is familiar with the fig packing 
business recently made this statement: 
“Nothing is more delicious than the Cale 
myrna; nothing more remunerative thi 
the White Adriatic; nothing more ¢ 
than the Black Mission.” The high 
turns from the ‘Adriatic fig are Dame 
upon the production of old orchards, clo 


ly planted, or of large border trees. HOW 


ever, it is being demonstrated 
high acreage yields can be 

from Calimyrna trees if the young @ 
ere properly caprified. The bugah 
caprification by means of the fig ¥ 
fast disappearing and the work B 
more satisfactorily done each 
Since few, if any, question the supe 
quality of the Calimyrna, and since qa 








Free Circulation of the 


tieally certain producer. It was t 


xo § widely 
in around vineyards 
fame-of the Smyrna fig however 


. 
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Figs are Dried on Large Trays Placed in the Sun for a Short Time and then Stacked so.as8 
= Between. von tone: Sans ts te P oat 
Tough Skin Which Cannot be Fuily Re by Processing. “a 


bearer, of fairly good quality, and Ls ‘prae- ity. i3 sure to’win out in the 
anted both in érchard form to be 1 
. The tion it is int ng to tb 


for the. nee 
be y encouraging. 


of fi 
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stimes planters are advised to. pu 
Adriatic, under the mistaken idea 
js a heavier bearer than the tormer. 
ence has demonstrated that if the 




















with the inferior Adriatic figs, 
ive acid taste of which, derived 
sulphur used in bleaching, is giv- 
fornia dried figs a bad ———- 1 , - 
Be ioc) ta sie Sx teade by oe , Ona tein Tow Dap aeities 
this inferior fruit upon the market. : 
st be apparent to anyone who has 
ed the Adriatic fruit now found in 
ities in the ony sn phe great ‘ : ; 
de which will successfully compe 
e i rted Smyrna fruit can not F t Le F t 
ap’ with this inferior Adriatic Irs onors In rul 
ern dealers in imported and *Cali- ‘ 
ja dried figs state that there is one fig au age 
hat the grown pee which snes to nb at sy ya 
arvested im to t >» im myrna, an at isthe : 
FP Gainyms. Rea CR Se A record for apple hauling that has at- 
la ew geass the so-called Kadota, alll. tracted wide attention among fruit growers, 
mM 


Se oe tee dinteee cht: was accomplished by A.E. Anderson, in the En- 


















































‘ment. Kadota figs shipped in refrigerator tiat Valley, Washington,with his Federal truck. 
ars have arrived in excellent condition in . 3 4 : ; : 
eam and Pittsburg even: after 14 Fruit growers in this district have been 


wide awake to modern opportunities, so that 
six motor trucks are now marketing the en- 
vie tire fruit crop of the valley. 
‘ i d ed g : e : o 
Rit cersens of ench pesdcrs sino All of these trucks are two tonners, but in 
eee ot Pane a friendly competition, Mr. Anderson with his 


preserved fig industry of Texas. 
Fig Growers Organize Federal, won from all the others. He hauled 


te, tes tw: secintly seth 936 crates of apples to the packing sheds at 
present state production of Entiat in ten hours having made six trips, 


ie sven. ‘aise: sik tonnage _ and traveled a total of 72 miles. Mr. Anderson | 
‘ said: “It has been running since 1916, work- 
a wma phe Bigs gnc ing over bad roads, with small repair cost, 


tonnage of raisins. California produces at ryone looks n it as anew truck. 
"present about 10,000 tons of dried figs of YEE CVELYORS , upon it ar 
all varieties and in normal years about the A monthly magazine—Traffic News—containing ~ 


2 il The presnt eromucniee e interesting stories of haulage, will be sent upon request. 


state can therefore be multiplied by 

Ber nee sill not overtax. the pons FEDERAL MOTOR TRUCK COMPANY 
pansion of the present markets and to do|#! 32 FEDERAL STREET DETROIT, MICH. 
‘Whatever it can to assist members to 
“Market their figs, there was organized in 
1917 the California Fig Growers’ Associa- 

th headquarters at Fresno. 
‘association at a recent meeting. in 
» adopted the following resolution 


solved, That the California Fig 
Association organize as an incor- 
in along abt of ay oe : ; St aa 
0 n Company for the pur- ’ SBE % 
{ control, packing and mar- One of the quick- , ; ' 
Sai in the State of California; est and surest ‘ : i “Shorten the 
Oe ee ee of son ital smc 3 ie : | ' Sie ¥ says 2 hi 
e the first incorporators of this new incor- your fruit to — wa “See ee 
oration; than they shall hold their offices market is by # mre - 7 mem) oads.” 
Wr one year; that they shall have com- Federal. truck, iz q 
lete power to incorporate and control the aa 
Mestiny of the new incorporation, which 
as the California Fig 
ciation, Incorporated, and 
committee shall proceed immedi- 
+ incorporate and to endeavor to get 
m Hg growers signed up in this new 
fation to control the complete out- 
Hin the state, or a majority of it.” 
prices for the 1919 crop of 
ioted at. 1714 cents for 
12% cents for Adriatic. 


oe| AL. Bopp, of New York State, 


vod growers who did not con- 
8 oF tings Ere "Sas" Kariatic is one of our dependable agents, eyery week, rain or shine, he 
: seth: with tress 25 years old has a nice subscription order for us. . The week ending April 
> produce this year five fans 12th, he sent us 119 subscriptions, an average of 20 a day. 
mits he re.. With @ price of|f. Many others are sécuring 50 to 100 or more subscriptions a 


aoe re ee week and making more money than they ever made before.. 
“sood Honest Profits If they can do it why can’t you? — 
.Arees in the San Joaquin Val- Ask us for our salary and expense proposition. Write at once to 


iL American Fruit Grow oh 9. 
























































“900n Drain 
the Radiator! 


HE easiest and quickest way to repair leaks in radi- 
ators, pumps; water jackets, motor head gaskets, 
hose connections, etc., is‘ with Johnson’s Radiator 
Cement. It will stop leaks immediately without laying up 
the car—no mechanical experience required—all you have 
to do is remove the cap and pour the Radiator Cemert 
in the radiator. No tool kit complete without a can of Johnson’s 
Radiator Cement. It overcomes the inconvenience of laying up ones 
car—will ordinarily seal a leak in from two to ten minutes, 


7 JOHNSON’S 
RADIATOR (EMENT 


Johnson’s Radiator Cement contains nothing which 
can clog or coat the cooling system and is abso- 
lutely harmless in every respect. It blends per- 
fectly with the water until it reaches the leaks. 
Just as soon as it_ comes in contact with the air 
it forms a hard, tough, pressure-resisting sub- 
stance which is insoluble in water and consequent- 
ly makes a permanent seal. 


A half-pint of Johnson’s Radiator Cement is or- 
dinarily sufficient for a Ford or other small ra- 
@diator—for medium size cooling systems use q 
int and for large cooling systems, a quart. 
or sale by Hardware, Accessory dealers and 
rite for our booklet on Keeping Cars 
Young—it’s free. , 


, .AFG 
8. C. JOHNSON & SON + gd Racine, Wis, 
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Orchard Disking Pays! 
AND THIS ORCHARD FOLDER TELLS WHY 


Bigger and better crops this Season will result from 
proper and deep cultivation with 


Clark ORCHARD 


IMPLEMENTS 


We make extension head disk harrows—double with rigid frame — single and 
also California Orchard Plow with reversible feature; at least one special orchard 
tool that fills your needs. . Write for this special folder on orchard tillage. 


. The Cutaway Harrow Co. 
412 Maino Street 
Higganum, Connecticut 
Maker of original CLARK 


| 
ill 
Dist Harrows and Plow 
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| munities 


CONSIDERABLE number of years 
A ago the Department of Agriculture 

began in a .small way to study the 
road question. The more they studied it 
the more they found it intimately con- 
nected with the financial and social life of 
the rural community. 
Finally a separate office was given over 
to the work, known as the Office of Public 
Roads and Rural Engineering. As noted 
from the title, this branch of the Depart- 
ment. of Agriculture considered not only 
roads, but other engineering matters re- 
lating to farms and farming, such as drain- 
age, farm power, etc. 
Th's department soon commenced giv- 
ing detail service, such as advice to com- 
regarding road _ construction, 
testing of materials, road lectures, and even 
went so far as to send engineers out to con- 
struct sample pieces of roads in various 
parts of the country. These were generally 
mainly financed by the local community 





eX. ~ ae 
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but the work done under the orders of the 
government engineer. Where properly 
maintained, many of these test roads are 
still in excellent condition, showing the 
good construction that accompanied them. 
The office alsg conducted a number of ex- 
periments in various places to test out 
various types of construction. Many re- 
ports of great interest have been published 
by the government, based on these experi- 
ments and on, the experience of certain 
communities where considerable road work 
was being done. 


First Efforts of Congress 
This kind of work was carried on until 


financial assistance to states meeting cer- 
tain requirements in postal roads. This 
was not expecially successful as many 
states did not avail themselves of the offer. 
However it was pioneering the way, break- 
ing the ground, so to speak, and was a 
forerunner of what was on the way. 

Each new congress gave up more time 
to the discussion of road matters. At- 
temps were made to pass federal aid laws, 
but they seemed to have too much of a 

rk barrel odor and were defeated. 
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Covernment Aids Road Wor 


By H. J. 


congress finally authorized the giving of 


and freeing it from any pork 


American Fruit Gro 


K uelling 


barrel features, congress passed whgt) 
known as the Federal Aid Highway [gg 
This law went into effect when # 

—_ by President Wilson on July 
1 ne 


Under the law as originally p; 
road to receive federal aid had to be 
on a rural postal route. The depart 
at Washington gave some liberal inte 
tations as to what a rural post re 
but even then many worthy projects ji 
not receive assistance. In fact largem 
tions of some of the western state 
smahier sections of other states were, a 
are now, entirely void of postal routes) 
were so barred from federal aid. Asg 
sult many complaints were entered andi 
law was later amended. oe 


ss sen 
Provisions of Law ee 


Under the original law any state ton 
ceive aid must put up a sum at least 
to that allotted to it by the Federal Gy 
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Much of New York’s Great Fruit Belt is Linked Up by State Improved Highways, 
Advantages to the Fruit Men. Scene at Sodus, N. Y. 


ernment. This could be furnished my 
state, counties within the stale® 
both. The work was to be admiikt 
by the various states through a Stat 
way Department, which feature resi 
those states that did not already ™ 
centralized state highway depam 
forming one in order not to fore 
share of the funds. ss 
The states were required to lay™ 
work, make the surveys and pam 
submit the layout and plans to tie: 
office for approval. . After app 
given and an agreement ef 
whereby the government agreed (0) 
certain sum toward the improvele™ 
state proceeded to have the work 
contract or day labor, the same ® 
being ‘done under the general in 
the government engineers and 
ance. with specifications appr 
them. 4 
Under the original law there 
priated as federal aid for highway® 
fiseal pF yeed ending June 30, 1917, 
$5,000,000, and for the succeeait! 
eal years ré ively the sums OF 
000, $14,000,000, $20,000,009, | 
000,000, a total of $75,000,000" 
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ry of Agriculture to defray the cost 


oe . * 

yising the construction. The re- 

ng 97 per cent is divided between the oO e oe oO oO a ol & € & 
6 ies, one-third in the ratio| — ‘Zz rn Yr ] s 

hich the area of each state bears to the a 

‘eal area of all the states, one-third in the 

“atio that the population bears to the total one ¥V qo ruil arn 
gpulation, and one-third inthe ratio which , 


i mileage or rural delivery routes and 
‘mar routes bear to the total mileage of all 


( routes. ° ’ ° . . - . . . 
_ Privilege of Each State HEN the fruit is ripe and the price is right detail of specifications is determined by what 
“Under the provisions of the law the vari- saving hours mea ving dollars. With a Republic experience has proved-best. And Re- 


c _ oul oe hy Aa prose good truck you can rush"the marketing and save public has built and sold more than 50,000 niotor 
ees of work, OF aecicing Paige | es money. 
( ties within its borders. ey 
ty build any type of road ‘they see fit There are dozens of other profitable truck uses. Get a Republic Truck with a Republic 8-way 
m , of course, it’meets the approval Hauling fruit trees, fertilizer, implements and farm body, instantly changed to make an ideal 


the al government. This is only 8 ' Jere : 
on ited for, while many sections may building materials; bringing supplies from town. body for hauling anything ‘used or produced on a 


im eee se-cailed eS Hauling fencing material and tiling; all in bigger farm. 
snerete, bric C *. 
some kind, others _— ot ae ea loads and faster trips. See the Republic dealer and write us for inter- 
‘pray one road, : : Saigl . Preszisns * 

iy " slain earth road. with proper With a Republic Truck uncertainties and wor- esting descriptive literature. 

dminage. Some sections are entirely ries are eliminated, 

hout any good local road material and 


> mist be constructed with materi- Every bit of material that goes into a Republic REPUBLIC MOTOR TRUCK CoO., INC. 
‘als that would be readily rejected in some Truck is super-tested for. wearing ability. Every Alma, Michigan 


section. 
Allin all the original law was a very fine 
‘piece of legislation, broad in its scope and 
‘one that has so far been quite fairly ad-|- 
jinistered. In order to facilitate the 
‘supervision of plans and work, the Wash- 
office established local district |. 
offices in various parts of the United 
States and placed in them a number of 
‘engineers who can become well acquainted se noe 
vith the local conditions. More and more The “Yellow Chassis > 
auth ity is being given to these district “ (Gat , Yi 
@igineers and no doubt this will greatly Truicks— whl |Z Me ip FES i> 
Aacilitate the work. SAY a Lyi 7» 
Miter a little over two years of operation that serve so well ane al? ' iil 
‘this law, retarded of course by the Val } a 
inditions, the late congress saw fit to 
gme changes and to appropriate 
malfunds. - 
pr Vehicles Need Good Roads Republic Special, with body.___ _$1295 


a ; : Medel 10: 1 Ton, with Exp. body 1535 
to the enormous increase in Maes 14 Fon chen.” aes 


les, both passenger and freight, : . 
Gilly the trucks, and because of| — Mayet 79: 2-014 Ton chawis _ 295 
Pfailway service, a great wave Of| Model: 3% Ton, chassis... 3450 
iment was swept over the country All Prices F.0.B. Alma, Michigan 
Pimpetus as it went. As a result 
[toad bills were introduced into 
, Carrying all‘sorts of provisions 
propriations, one going as high as 
. Some called for a great 
‘Military roads, others for 
a-different nature. 
h discussion the result was 
ments to the original federal 
hese amendments were at- 
‘@ so-called rider to the postal 
hnder these «mendments practically 
tan receive federz] aid for, amion 
hings the law now says, any roa 
Mich the mails can be carried if the |’ 
Properly constructed. As stated 
mere this will enable the various 
to improve almost any road they 
Oviding of course it comes under 
scheme of a state system and 
oved in a manner approved by the 
" ment. 
she amendments also an additional 
Sppropriation of $200,000,000 to be avail- 
Wie a8 follows: $50,000,000 available at 
Shee, $75,000,000 available July 1, 1919, 
#1 the remaining $75,000,000 available 
uly 1, 1920. It will be distributed in the 
eit Provided in the original act. One 
aGiy notes that this sum is nearly three 
imes as large as the original appropriation 
he that it is available in a little over two \. Vooneonennvenrveownonnoaneanes 
we of five. These figures show 7 OOO 
mat believed to be the impor- ’ 
nee of as road qutation ons what part 
Ay ai government should play in as- : ss 
the vari ee ‘ tary standpoint, be divided so as to serve 
n lines peed eas m improving each state nearly the same, to intercon- 
Fut nect the large centers of population or , 
ure for Good Roads by some other scheme remains to be seen. Full gauge wires; full weight; full length 
many ‘bills in the recent congress There seems little doubt that the grow- ‘rolls. Superior quality izing, proof 
i pi sien of the times, for future ing importance of road work from the : against hardest weather conditions. 
presses will receive and pass more bills. national standpoint will result in a federal no Special Book Sent Free. Dealers Everywhere. 
e8e bills will make changes in the pres- department of public works, mnedng 8 §, Aray f . AMERICAN STEEL AND WIRE CO. 
a uner of distributing funds and will its own feet, empowered to select the best : CHICAGO ? NEW YCRK 
for even greater sums of talent in the engineering profession and 


: perhaps even having a cabinet member. — 
pure will no doubt see the federal guliiten 1200T01 BEAN. fegamneny nale pear 
wnt, 2 sting more and more on From Denver, Colo., come indications Sty Ne Vit Brancking ont ne Sram 
umain lines of travel, and eventually. of heavier plantings of orchards. George Le PL aN al pods ‘up well from the ce ae Joad the plants; beans 
y complete control of some, leav- W. West, says in part—This is a good || 4am | ies eek 
es the construction and main- time to buy an orchard. It is also a better || 7 Ataay oh it will mata 
bads of state importance and time for the fortunate man who owns one | | 4 EWN 4c] ea erer ealy pad » kets, 
of the roads and will give it that good care which will y tok 
er the insure him large returns for many years to | 
; & mil- come, ese ; 5 c See ia Ne 
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Gentlemen? 


advertisement, decided to your sp 
working every os along with three others. 


Spreaders, as we are convinced that they are the best we have ever used 
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Pays100% 
Every Year 


Hundreds of progressive farm- 
ers have written that “the New 
‘Idea Spreader pers for itself every year” = 
“the most profitable investment on the farm”—“it 
doubles the yield”—“saves its cost”—“couldn’t farm 
without it”—and other such statements. 


These letters mean much to the man who is ome, | for 

profit. . They are ps eg evidence to any farmer ng to 
consider: the facts. prove the statements of Experiment 

Stations and savenlieatt olleges, They prove that you should own a 


NEW [OE ¥ 


The New Idea is THE ORIGINAL wide spreading spreader, the 
machine that revolutionized old fashioned methods—that has always 
been the leader in quality, improvements and popularity. Has solid 
bottom with chain conveyors, Pulverizes thoroughly and spreads 
evenly 5 to 7 ft. wide. Drives with heavy sprockets and chain 
—no gears. Low down, light draft. Loads and pulls without 
undue strain on man or team. Saves time and reduces la 
your New Idea dealer. He is pretty busy and may not get 
ground to you. Call him up and when you go in, insist on the 
“New Idea’’ «the machine you are sure of. 
If you don’t know him, we'll send you his 
name and a free copy of “Helping Mother 
Nature,” a splendid book oon _ soil 
fertility. Send your name today, 


NEW IDEA SPREADER CO, 


: 
iff 











“T use jo Spreader 
and find it superior to 
others in construction, 
durability and efficiency. 
The manure goes from a 
thirdvo a halffartherthan 
whenspreadbyhand. It 
saves at least a third of 
the time of man and team, 
not to speak of saving fert- 
ilization value by even and 
wide spreading. Your 
spreader can soon be made 

to pay for itself. * 

J F, P. THURSTON. 

Indiana. 











THE FAMOUS “‘101 RANCH” ENDORSES THE NISCO 
Bliss, Okla., December 15th, 1918. 


We are yery much pleased with the three ay" poenees. We have used several other makes, but secing your 

fter looking them over, we ordered three of them and have them 

We are I eaenoy oe to recommend your NISCO 
ours truly, 


“101 RANCH.” 





Yours pulls much easier and does much better work than the others. 


MILLER BROS. 
The largest diversified Farm and Ranch in the United States 
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railmobile 


Trade-Mark Reg. U. S. Patent Office 


Saves Time, Labor and Money 


The Motorless [: hauling potatoes, lime feed and fertilizer be- 





Motor Truck hind a light touring car or a two-ton truck the 
ees Trailmobile operated for three years by Theo- 
" in Use dore B. Lewis of Freehold, N. J. has saved a great 
pIviston No.1 | deal of time and money. 
Light four-wheeled 
Trailmobiles for use The average load on the Trailmobile is one ton. It in- 
ttracks: 120} creases the capacity of the truck by half; does not reduce 
be., 2,000) the speed; costs almost nothing to run and nothing at all 
to keepin repair. The driver's time is saved; the number 
of mien required cut down. 


The Trailmobile is built like a truck to carry truck loads 
at truck speeds. It 

tracks perfectly and 

doesn’t sidesway. 


Write for bedkiet “Economy in Hauling” 


TheTrailmobileCo. 
507-527 E. Fifth St. 
oo muon 4 lo 


DIVISION No. 2 
Heavy duty four- 
wheel Tra i 
for use with trucks: 
ie: 3 4 io ite eT 000 

e; DB. 
Ibs. 16,000 Ibs., Ke- 


versible. 
DIVISION No. 3 


Trail 
A ag 000 ibs., 


000 Ibs. 10,000 Ibs, 


~~ for every 
business 


Contractors to the U.S. Gov’t 
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Or W. C Deming 


American Fruit Grower 


Grafting Nut Trees 


By Dr. W. 


RAFTING and budding are the 

operations by which a bud from 

one tree is made to grow. on an- 
other tree. The only difference between 
grafting and budding is that in grafting 
the bud to be transferred is carried on a 
relatively large amount of the wood of the 
original tree, while in budding the bud is 
carried on a piece of bark only, or with a 
very small amount of the wood. The two 





English walnut on black walnut. Good 
union. The English has slightly out- 
grown the black walnut. 


Fig. 1. 


operations are practically the same thing, 
that is getting a bud from one tree to grow 
on another tree. If all other branches and 
buds are removed then the whole future 
tree will be formed by the growth from the 
engrafted bud. 


Scions and Stocks 


Scions are the cuttings from the original 
tree that it is desired to reproduce. The 
stock is the tree on which the scion is 

afted. When scions are used to cut buds 
Tom they are usually called budding 
sticks. Scions and stocks are said to be 
dormant, that is sleeping, when the buds 
have not yet begun to swell. 


The Cambium Layer 


The cambium layer is that layer of new 
cells between the bark and the old wood 
where the growth of the tree takes place 
to form the annual ring of new wood. 
When.the tree is completely dormant there 
is no cambium layer to be found. The 
bark sticks to the old wood. When the 
tree is in active growth the bark peels 
easily and leaves a glistening, pulpy, cam- 
bium layer on the surface of the wood, and 
on the inner surface of the bark. This is 
the growing part of the tree. In grafting 
it is necessary for the cambium layers of 
both stock and scion to be in contact be- 
fore the scion can grow. 


What Kind of Trees May be Grafted 


Grafting succeeds only between trees of 
the same, or closely related, species. All 
varieties of the apple can be grafted on one 
another, but some varieties agree better 
together than others. The apple can be 
fie on the pear but makes a poor union. 

e Pad seed can be grafted on the quince and 

then grows in dwarfed form. . 


C. Deming 


All varieties of the hickory, such hg: 
pecan, shagbark and pignut, can be gra 
on one another, though not with egg 
success. The same is true of the waly 
and chestnuts. The English walriut 
better on the black walnut than on its 9 
roots.. The chestnut grows best on fF 
of like varieties. The American chestq 
does not make good union with Japan 
varieties. It can be grafted on some k i 
of oak, but this is not of practical use. 
almond grows well on peach roots, 

But peaches will not grow on apple th 
nor hickories on walnuts. They are} 
nearly €6nough related. 


Objects of Grafting 


The chief object in grafting is that 
may reproduce on another trea,some de 
sirable fruit in the exact form that it grows 
on the original tree. Grafting does nob 
change the character of the original fy 
that we reproduce, though many 
have that idea. 

A less important object in grafting m 
be to modify the character of the 
distinguished from the fruit, as wheal 
graft the apple on paradise roots, of tie 
pear on the quince, in order to dw. the 
defn of the trees, the character off 
— itself remaining unchanged. 

aft weak growing varieties of appl 
iy those subject to disease, on the 
of strong growing or disease resistant 
eties, or when we graft the English 
nut on the black walnut, in order @ 
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Fig. 2. Englteh walnut on California black ¥ 
Good union. A vigorous root 
ome must be back of such 4@ # 
The English walnut should 
catch up withthe black. ae 


increase vigor of growth or diminish # 
ceptibility to disease. Here 4 
always, the character of the frutt, isu 
changed, except as its natural ¢ 
ment may be helped by impro 

of the tree. 


Seasons for Grafting 


Grafting, as distinguished | from B bu 
is usually done in early spring. | 
sons for this are : 
easier to get at that 
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a longer time for the graft to grow 


~ & ‘a4 mature before cold weather. Budding 


is4gBesSeoebee. 7 
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. growing. 


‘ysually done in midsummer. This is 
at that time mature buds of the 


" geason’s growth can be easily removed and 


to stocks that are still actively 
The bark..slips readily then 
whereas in spring, before growth is well 
under way, the cambium layer has not yet 
developed and the bark will not slip. 
In midsummer budding the buds are ex- 
to lie dormant until the next season. 
if they start to grow the same season the 
growth will not have time to mature 
Cicer cold weather comes and kills it. 

‘Tt is not generally known that grafting 
tan be done successfully from early spring 
on as long as the trees are actively growing. 
In fact much of the grafting of nut trees is 
done after the foliage is well along. If 


: ergrowth of 

ion. The two varieties are plainly 
not happy together. ‘ 
done too late, however, the new growth 
will not have time to mature before cold 


For this late grafting scions are usually 
dormant in some kind of cold storage. 

But this is not necessary. Scions with per- 
feetly dormant buds may be cut from trees 
in full These dormant buds are al- 
Ways to be found near the base of the 
terminal growth. But even these are not 
I have vigorous apple trees 

grown from scions brought to me with full 
grown and wilted foliage. It seemed to 
me a: thing to try to get such scions 
. ut they had been brought from 
and were of a variety that I 

So I stripped off the leaves and 


er the scions. T adil 
cp todd or subm nt ool es cad 
migeeetul grafting of the pecan and the 


ut with scions cut from trees 
growth is reported by commercial 


F all there is nothing strange about 
it is only a variation of ual 
of midsummer budding. 


iting. This goes further 
budding and grafting are only 
gi of the same thing. 

1s : pa possible to bud in early 
. usual method is that of chip 
when 4 bud is cut from a scion 

a slice of bark, as in ordi 
er. budding, but with a oe: | 
ae of the ey mahige wood. A 
és removed from the stock and 
“Pechip bud from the scion fitted and tied 


erable amonna? 13t¥ be eut with a.con- 
derable wood attac d 
pagal graft in form, here sates 
practical identity of budding 
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Grain Harvesting Machines 
Binders 
Headers 


Reapers 


Disk Harrows Cultivators 


Planting & Seeding Machines 
Corn Planters_ Corn Drills 


Alfaifa & Grass Seed Drills 
Fertilizer & Lime Sowers 


International Harvester Company of America 
, US A 


G 


Spring-Tooth Harrows 


International, Motor Trucks 
For Country Road Hauling 


F ALL the motor trucks offered 

for farmers’ use, the International 
should be, and we believe is, the .most 
satisfactory. - 

This Company knows the country — 
roads, farms, and all. Farmers know our 
standards of quality and service. When 
we offer a motor truck for farmers’ use, 
it is understood that the truck will do the 
work expected of it at a cost farmers can 
afford. 

The International Motor Truck is built 
for carrying capacity loads on country 
roads. It gives satisfactory everyday 
service, the kind that farmers must have. 
When an emergency comes—a tough 
piece of road, a steep hill, a rush trip, a 
bad day —the International has the re- 


serve power, speed, and endurance te 
carry it through, 

Mr. L. C. Henry of Utica,Minn., pur- 
chased an International Motor Truck to 
haul his live stock and farm produce to 
market and to bring return loads from 
town. Hesays, “We use the truck for 
nearly every kind of hauling. It saves 
more time than any other machine in our farm 
service.’’ Five of Mr. Henry’s neighbors bought 
International Motor Trucks when they learned, 
from his experience, what a useful economical 
farm machine he had. 

There are four sizes of International Motor 
Trucks — 1,500, 2,000, 3,000 and 4,000 pounds 
capacity, with bodies suitable for every kind of 
hauling. We have a dealer, a branch house, or 
a service station somewhere near you, where the 
line can be seen, or we will send full information 
promptly if you will write us. 


The Full Line of International Harvester Quality Machines 


Haying Machines 


Mowers Tedders 
Side Delivery Rakes 
Loaders (All Types) 


akes 
Combination Side Rakes 
and Tedders 
weep Rakes Stackers 
mbination Sweep Rakes 
and Stackers 
Baling Presses 
Bunchers 


Belt Machines 


Ensilage Cutters 
Huskers and Shredders 
CornShellers Threshers 
Hay Presses 
Stone Burr Mills 


Push Binders 
Rice Binders 
Harvester-Threshers 

- Shockers 
Threshers 


Tillage Implements 
Tractor Harrows 


eg- Tooth Harrows 
Orchard Harrows 


Grain Drills 
Broadcast Seeders 


CHICAGO 


Dairy Equipment 
Cream Separators 
(Hand) 


Belt Machines—Cont. 


Cream Separators 
Feed Grinders 


Power Machines 
Kerosene Engines 
Gasoline Engines 
Kerosene Tractors 
Motor Trucks 
Motor Cultivators 


Corn Machines 


Cream Separators 
(Belted) 


_ Kerosene Engines 
Gasoline Engines 
otor Trucks 
4 


Other Farm Equipment 
Manure Spreaders 
Planters Drills Straw. Spreading Attach. 
Cultivators Farm Wagons 
Motor Cultivators Farm Trucks 
ders Pickers Stalk Cutters 
Ensilage Cutters Knife Grinders 


Shellers Tractor Hitches 
Huskers and Shredders Binder Twine 
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Does The Work 
O} Ms -3 0 ME -3 a) 


The eee fanting tor for 80 ” W.F. Massey 

ve ior 20 years. .F. 5 

demand.” H. A. Morgan, Dir. 
let 45 free. 

KOGER PEA AND BEAN THRESHER CO., morristews, Tenn, 


10,000 Miles 
\Guaranteed and 
No Punctures 


“It will meet eve: 
Tenn, Exp. Sta. 





The Threshing Problem 


Threshes cowpeas and soy beans 
Solved from the mown vines, wheat, oats, 
rye and barley. A perfect 














(The Jefferson 
RICHMOND, VA. 


Most Magnificent Hotel 
in the South 


combi- 
eit. “The machine 


EUROPEAN PLAN 








RATES—$1.50 PER DAY AND UP 
O. F. WEISIGER, Manager 














cold storage, or with 








Our Stockholders 


There .are over 135,000 
stockholders who own the 
American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company. This 
great body of people, larger 
than the entire population of 
such cities as Albany, Dayton 
or Tacoma, share the earn- 
ings produced by the Bell 
System. ; 

More than 45,000 of these 
partners are workers in the 
telephone organization. They 
are linemen, switch board 
operators, clerks, mechanics, 
electricians. 

The vast property of the 
Bell System represents the 
savings of these thousands of 





One Policy 


people, in» many cases all 
their savings. 

In the truest sense of the 
word this big public service 
corporation belongs to the 
people. The people own it 
and the people receive the 
profits. More than 93% of its 
stock is owned by persons 
holding, each, less than one- 
ninth of one per cent. 


. The Bell System is a real 
industrial democracy. On its 
economic operation depends 
the future independence of 
many citizens of small means, 
as well as the profitable em- 
ployment of thousands of 
other men and women. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
One System 


Universal Service 
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high prices for Grain, 


is) While 
are sure to remain, price of 


f tand ie much below ite ond 


Land capable of yielding 20 to 45 bush- 
els of wheat to the acre can be had on 
easy terms at from $15 to $30 per 
acre—gaod fsaep land at much —_ 


Farm Lands 
eyta wales 





year’s 








Care of Small | 
Fruit Plantation 


Continued from page 18 


reason for winter injury is a deficient 
amount of moisture in the soil in the fall 
and winter. Due to the slow movement of 
water through the stems, the canes lose 
more moisture than they get and so dry 
out and die. 

A small fruit plantation, if well cared for, 
will persist for from two years, in case of 
strawberries, to twenty years with black- 
berries. There is no chance for rotation 
of crops and the humus is soon used up 
and lost. The only way to add more 
humus is through barnyard manure and 
cover crops. Unless well composted, 
barnyard manure will so fill a field with 
grain, weed and grass seeds as to make the 
care difficult and expensive. This leaves 
the humus to be supplied with cover crops. 

The kind of a cover crop to. plant will 
depend on the nature of the soil and the 
part of the country. If the soil is light and 
possibly sandy, it is quite apt to be de- 
ficient in nitrogen. A legume ‘is best for 
such soil. Cowpeas grow best in the south; 
soybeans in the middle states; and Canada 
field peas in the north. These crops grow 
quickly and attain a large size before killed 
by frosts. They add nitrogen, humus and 
the plant food taken from the soil in the 
growth of the plant. 


Where to Sow Various Crops 


The.clovers may be sown but, except in 
the south, do not grow rapidly enough to 
be of much use. The burr, Japan and 
crimson clovers grow best in the southern 
states. 

In more fertile soil where nitrogen is not 
needed, a non-legume should be sown. 
Either buckwheat, turnips, rape or barley 
may be used. These are all killed by severe 
freezing and fall down over the soil pro- 
tecting it from severe freezing and catching 
and holding the snow and rain. Winter 
rye makes a rapid and successful growth 
and does not winterkill, its only objection 
being its tendency to produce seeds” and 
self-sow itself. 

Winter rye, vetch or the clovers are bet- 
ter drilled than broadcasted as the crop 
is then confined to the space between: the 
rows and is more readily plowed or disced 
under. In case of these crops, they should 
be allowed to make some growth in the 
spring before being plowed or disced under. 
Winter vetch is one of the best of the cover 
crops but the high cost of seed excludes it 
from the list. The following prices taken 
from the 1919 seed catalogue will give the 
reader a rather definite idea of the com- 
parative cost per acre for these several 
crops, although all these prices are abnor- 
mally high at the present time. 


Amounts and Costs of Seed 

















Rate ~| Cost . 

Crop per Price per 

Acre Acre 
Cowpeas . 1 bu.|% 4.50 bu.| $ 4.50 
Soyveans. ... % bu.| 5.50 bu. 2.76 
Canada field pea. 1 bu.| 4.50 bu. 4.50 
Winter. vetch. % bu.| 15.00 bu.| 11.25 
Mammoth clover| 9 ibs.| 28.00 bu. 4.30 
roan spits 12 Ibs-} 16.50 bu.} 3.30 
Oats. .--| 1 bu.} 1.60 bu. 1.60 
Barley . 1 bu.| 2.25 bu: 2.25 
Buckwheat . % bu.} 2.35 bu. 1.75 
Dwarf Essex rape 2 Ibs. 15 Ib. .30 
eg sa es 2 Ibs.| - 2.00 lb. 4,00 
Rye.. - -| 1 bu.| 2.75 bu. 2.75 








From the above table it is seen that there 
is some expense and some additional work 
necessary to sow a cover crop. But the 
grower should not let these blind him to 
the advantages to be gained—advantages 
that will result in a large crop of fine fruit 
and consequently a greater profit. 

We have not said anything about keep- 
ing the rows clean. This is generally done 
by means of hand hoeing and should not 
be neglected. Grass and weeds in the row 
not only rob the canes of plant food and 
moisture but seem at times to act as a 
poison to them. Two or three times over 
with well sharpened hoes each season, will 
keep the rows clean and free from all weeds 
and grass, 





Equal parts of crude oil and kerosene 
are said to make an excellent stain for 
outbuilding and fences. It good 
weather resistin 
oe brown whic 
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ROYAL 


STEAM PROCESS 
CANNER 
There is a size for all their needs. Most 
method for canning fruits and stables, 
dorsed by U.S. Government. Ad our 
ings this year! Write now for full in 
ROYAL SUPPLY COMPANY 
248 West Fourth St. 
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_ With a National 
Steam Pressure Cannerany- 
body can make money canning 


for others besides insuring better - »’ 


canned goods for the family at 
lower cost. An $18 oie 
has 400 cans a day ca 

ac na up to $2000 for og: 


A National Aluminum 

er makes tough meat or 
an old rooster tender as the 
most expensive, in 20 minut 
thereby saving fuel, time and 


STEEL money. mae 
CANNER Make money, save on food, | 


live better. Write for Booklet 
WA” giving full particulars. 
Northwestern Stee! & Iron Works 
Spring St. 


Een Caine, Wisceasia 
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PEACTORY Fi he 


—our quality we let you acy fod 


LOWEST PRICES—I Pay All Freight - 


"t tite ntil 
lew poy ain Fence Book oe Shows 100 
p Penge Book > Wire—ai 
3 carople to 


THE BROWN FENCE & WIRE 
Department 429 CLEVE 








Direct to Farmeé! 
at Wire Mill Pri 





CATALOG FREE 
KITSELMAN BROS. vePt.206 MUN 
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Cents Foot and up. Costs less 
steel. For ona, Oa 
Catalog and 
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teries, Write for free 
Kokomo Fence Machine Co, 457 North St., Kom 
Get Low 
on Berry 
and 
Baskets 
Catalon! Sho syou how you 
vee auc perry, Bus far] 
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3 MOTOR TRUCK ON THE FRUIT 
FARM 


By Mart H. Adams 


"There are over seven million farms in 
‘eontinental United States. : 

- In California, Florida, Arkansas, Mis- 

‘souri, Georgia, Albama, Oklahoma, Texas, 

Washington, Oregon, Colorado and-several 

‘other states, fruit trees of one kind and an- 

other cover no small proportion of the total 

of these farms, while almost every 

ag the country has an orchard of some 

and description. Notwithstanding 

facts, America is a fruit-hungry na- 

i . The well to do of the cities, and the 

> more wealthy class of farmers in the non- 

* fruit growing sections, have fruit; the : 


' masses do not, or if they do, it is canned ae * 
dried, and often unfit to eat. Rigid In spection 
Insures Dependability 


Why is this true? _ 
The answer is—the high cost of market- 


ing fruit. ; 
writer lived as a boy in the apple 
country of the Ozarks, in northern Arkan- 
and southern Missouri, Every farm 
an apple orchard, varying in size from 
few dozen trees to twenty, thirty and 
na hundred acres. A crop failure was 
rare as full eclipses of the sun. Every- i 
body had apples, wonderful apples, big, are prot 
and perfect, the kind that now sell at Hig a “ 

retail at fifteen cents apiece. : OO ma\ 

_ “My, there must be lots of money in 
raising apples down there,” my friends of 
maturer years have asserted when told 
“how those red balls of juice and sweetness 

_ would bend the limbs of mammoth trees to 

_ the ground.. And I. would tell them, 

’ *Yes, we used to get ten cents a bushel for 

them if we would haul them fifteen miles, 
‘over impassable roads to the railroad 

--gtation, pick and barrel them and load 

| them in a car.’’ This may sound like a 

* faroff boyhood experience. I'll correct 

~ this impression, A couple of years ago I 

_ visited my old home in apple-harvest time 

- and saw again the same orchards, the same 
prolific yield—and, mark you, the same 
price for apples. But the farmers were not 
selling them. They were feeding them to 
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their stock. But that was merely choosing 
the least of two evils. Why feed fruit to 
ial millions of men, women and 
throughout the land are fruit- 
hungry from one year’s end to the next? 


Many Trucks in Arkansas 


Last fall, in Arkansas I saw dozens of 
motor trucks plying between orchards and 
shipping point, laden with apples. Whole 
} were picked, packed and put on 
the market in two or three days’ time. 
_ The growers were getting good money for 
4 crop. The railroads could afford to 
i cars, because they were ‘loaded in 
~ one day, whereas in the old days, it took 
~ from several days to more than a week to 
we ss pp enough apples to fill one car. 
‘the roads were good. The automobile 
agi of that. Trucks were making 
-s to eighteen miles an hour loaded 
| @nd twenty to twenty-five miles an hour on 
’ the return trip. The cost was about 8c 
_ to l0e per ton per mile, an insignificant 
+ Sum-compared with the cost of wagon haul. 
A friend of mine, located eighteen miles 
from a shipping point said he had more 
than paid for his one and a half ton truck 
Marketing his 1918 crop, and that his 
‘truck would be good for eight or ten more 
8 if he took ordinary care of it. 

is an experience from another sec- 
ob me ‘ prea ata he: 

ew Yor n explaining w 
ee pen per he sald, Page bi 

greatest quantity e ap 

and around Batavia that I have ever 


- ‘een. There was no market and only one| 


in Batavia. We sold hundreds of 


AFTER all the severe 
tests,such as those that 
show Champion spark plugs 


to be 100% leak-proof and ° 


100% in durability— 
Then comes the rigid 
final inspection! 


Long trainéd experts go 
over the plugs to make sure 
that every detail is right, 
and that there are no im- 
perfections, 


This care and thorough- 
ness, coupled with our 
No. 3450 Champion Insula- 
tor and our patented asbes- 
tos gasket construction, 


are responsible for the 
better performance of 
Champion spark plugs, and 
their greater resisting 
power to temperature 
changes and to shock and 
vibration. 

Look for the’ name 
“Champion” on the In- 
sulator and the world 
trade-mark on the _ box. 
This is your safe way to 
avoid substitutes. 

There is a Champion 
Spark Plug for every type 
of motor car, motor truck, 
tractor, motorcycle and 
stationary engine, 


Champion Spark Plug Company, Toledo, Ohio 
Champion Spark Plug Company, of Canada, Limited, Windsor, Ontario 
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How would you like to earn that much next week? 


H. Chases of Tennessee, one of our subscription represent- 
here wan f : 
ples and where the price wat 60 atives, earned that amount on his first weekly order. 


fg 1.00 a peck. It could not be | 
Suppose that man had lived on a route|l] -If he can earn $145.50 in a single week don’t you think it worth your 
be glad to give you 


of the nicest apples-I have ever 
for cider. Nothing else to do. We 
in vain to cars to ship them to 


. ae cant earn FE A xT 
uve sold his apple af s'seed|{ While to inquire into our proposition? We will 


d he have sold his at d 
t You know the answer, he could full particulars. 


ippose he had owned a motor truck of 

wn. He could have driven one hun- 

: to market and back in one short 

28 many farmers in Nebraska, Kan- 

0, Oklahoma and other of the 
‘States are doing daily. 
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F ull Year to Pay 
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hand is —_ want if haven’t 
sprayer is jus ™ oe aF euona™ 


This 
to one & power pone busy. Working 
high 


: ‘Automatic shut-off neanle at with non 
ent. a i apart for cleaning. 


Sprays to the last dro) 
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feed cookers, pai 
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Send N SSSAMAM 1 f satisfactory $2.00 in 60 di 
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Big Money, Raise Rabbits forus 


igian, [New Zealand, Flemish Giants. We 
sell stock and pay $7.00 pair. Express all 


Classified Advertising in 

American Fruit Grower Se SS OR OB 
° . 4 ates se. tract and literature 10c. NONE 
is Profitable—Try it. Fen ober? Wiese Deer Chicago Ui. 
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Wie 


He can have my 


shirt now 


VER THERE, somewhere in Ger- 
many, I’ve got a kid brother. He’s 
been in the fight since the beginning 
and now they’ve made him a corporal 





and sent him up to our bridgehead on 


the Rhine. 

I’ve watched that kid grow up from a baby. I’ve 
helped him out of scrapes. I’ve raised the devil with 
him for getting fired from school and cussed him 
out for ducking the lawn-mower job. I’ve loaned 
him money I never expected to get back—and never 
did. 
~ A couple of years ago I came home one day and 
found the little son-of-a-gun wearing my favorite 
shirt. We had a family row and I made him take it off. 

Yesterday I had a letter from him. It was written 
with a pencil, over a month ago. 

He told me about the fellows he was with and asked 
about the family. He told me about the work our 
soldiers are doing along the German border and what 
a tiresome job-it is now that there’s no more fighting. 
He said he’d be home when his job is over. 

And then the little devil asked me if I remembered 
the day I made him take off my shirt. 


Well— 





That kid 
can have 
anything 
I’ve got— 
I’m going 








Until I got that letter I had a comfortable sort 
of a feeling that the War was over—that I had done 
about all that my patriotic duty called for, that my 
part of the job was finished. 

But that letter woke me up. 

It made me realize that a regular American doesn’t 
put his Patriotism on the shelf when the guns stop 
booming. 

If that kid is going to stick to his job until the whistle 
blows, I’m going to stick to mine. 

I’m going to dig in and help oversubscribe this 

Victory Liberty Loan. 
And be glad that I have the chance. 


to finish 
my job 
too 








This space contributed by 


American Telephone 


GOVERNMENT LOAN ORGANIZATION 
& Telegraph Company 


Second Federal Reserve District 
Liberty Loan Committee, 120 B’way, New York 





Grafting Nut Trees 


Continued from page 29 


those cut before growth starts in spring, if 
the scions are soaked two or three days in 
water. The bark will then slip, or can be 
forced off, for patch budding. 

The advantage of this early budding is 
that the buds are intended to grow the 
same year, just as when peach trees are 
budded in June. 


Protection 


It is. essential for the success of all forms 
of grafting that the cambium layers in 
stock and scion, or bud, be brought in con- 
tact and that the graft and stock, or bud, 
remain in healthy condition until the 
union between the cambium layers takes 
place so that water and plant food ‘may 
pass from the stock to the scion. The graft 
must be protected from drying out and to 
this end all cut surfaces are covered with 
grafting wax, best kept melted in a melting 

ot and applied with a brush. In nut graft- 
ing the whole scion is often entirely painted 
over with the wax. Or a paper bag is tied 
over the graft to protect it from sun, wind 
and rain. Buds are often covered with 
waxed cloth. 


Grafted and Seedling Trees 


I have dwelt at some length on a few of 
the principles of grafting because it seems 
to me that many people who v rish to suc- 
ceed in growing different kinds of fruit 
have rather hazy ideas about these prin- 
ciples. To be sure they order named vari- 
ities of fruits from nurserymen and 
usually get grafted trees, though not, I am 
very sorry to have to say from my own 
bitter experience, always the varieties 
asked for nor even the varieties named on 
the labels. The nurserymen nowadays 
would lose their business if es4 furnished 
other than grafted fruit trees, though they 
do not seem to lose it for furnishing trees 
untrue to name. But I dare say most 
people would not know whether they were 
getting grafted trees or not until they came 
to fruiting time. 

When it comes to nut trees; however, as 
distinguished from other fruit trees, for 
nuts are fruits as well as apples, the nur- 
serymen have not yet passed the primitive 
stage. Very few of them have taken the 
trouble to learn how to graft these trees. 
This is because it is a difficult art to learn, 
because the trees are expensive to pro- 
duce and because the demand for them is 
small. Very likely the demand would be 
greater if they had been able to furnish 
grafted nut trees that by this time would 
be showing results to the world. 

But as it is most of the nurserymen offer 
only seedling nut trees and these are almost 
always disappointing in their results. 
Moreover they never state explicitly that 
their nut trees are only seedlings and they 
often put on them prices for which grafted 
trees could be sold. Some have even gone 


_80 far as to offer seedling trees under vari- 


etal names because they claim that they are 
raised from the nuts of named varieties. 
This is a thing which both scientifically 
and practically is misleading and not per- 
missible. If they did this with apples:or 
peaches they would be brought to court. 
One firm has advertised nut trees wide! 
and made extravagant claims as to hardi- 
ness, productiveness and quality for seed- 
ling nut trees to whith they give varietal 
names and which, in some instances, they 
have sold with the implied understanding, 
if not the actual assertion, that they were 
grafted trees. The ill-founded claims of 
these advertisers and the consequent 
results from extensive plantings that 

been made of these misrepresented nut 
trees, has done more to retard nut growin 
in recent years than ang factor that I ca 
to mind. I have no doubt that some of my 
readers can bear out my statements from 
their own experience. 

If the principles of grafting, and the un- 
reliability of seedling trees, are thoroughly 
understood by the buyer such serious, ex- 
pensive and time wasting experiences may 
be avoided. A half dozen nurserymen, 
whose methods have been approved by the 
Northern Nut Growers’ Association, may 
be depended on to furnish grafted trees 
true to name. 


Place for Seedling Trees 


But. there is a place for seedling nut 
trees and that is in the growing of new 
varieties. Every seedling differs, mit Son or 


less, from every other 


take graft from your favorit nut fee 


do not a 





ey 


American Fruit Growe 


and graft it on another nut tree 
will just. the same nut that o, 
the tree it was cut from. But if yoy 
a thousand nuts, all looking e 

from the same favorite tree, and op 
thousand trees from them, each tn will 
bear nuts differing from those On each 
the other trees and on the parent tres, 
few, if any, will be 23 good as those fig, 
on the parent tree.’ me trees 
worthless and many of ae value, 


‘authority gives 5% of his 


as worth keeping for commercial use, 

But, of course, now and then a 
exceptional merit. will be produced, © 
for such exceptional prizes that expe 
menters work, though they have to disem 
the greater part of their results. 

I suggest, to any one who wishes 
periment, the planting of salectena oni 
of various types in the hope of ¢ 
valuable one that will be especia 
ed to our conditions. Almonds bear yo 
and a few hundred trees would not og 
much space. Seeds could be had froma 
California growers. 


AGENTS: $40 A\ K 


O that beats th ne 
Pe a women and’ a re Ae Yi oa 
sille hose. 





Thomas Hosiery Co.;8370 Elk St., D 


Don’ t Wear.a In 


PROOKS’ Al ‘Al 
the modern & 
inveniion, the wonder: 
discovery that 
ares will be sent ont 
oxious springs 
Has automatic AirG 
Binds and draws Cal 
parts together ag 
a broken limb, lo 
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blanks mailed free.” 

name and oday. 


C. E. BROOKS. 219C State Street, 


STATEMENT OF OWNERS! 


Statement of the ownership, manag 
culation, etc., required by the Act of cme 
August 24, 1912,-of American Fruit Groweh 
lished monthly at Chicago, Illinois, for ® 


State of Illinois, County of Cook, ss. Beld 
a Notary Public in and for the State andi 
aforesaid, personally appeared R. B. G 
who, pre age = fog i mocoras 
poses and says at he is the Publi 
American Fruit Grower and that he | 
ing is, to. the best of his knowledge and 
true statement of the ownership, man 
if a daily paper, the circulation), etc., of te 
said ‘publication for the date shown. in h 
caption, required by the Act of Au 
embodied in section 443, Postal Laws 
wat rinted on the reverse of this fe 
hat the names and addresses of Uiey 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and é 
mana are: Publisher, R. B. Cam 
. Editor, Samuel Adams, 
Editor, none. Business on 
. Chicago, i. “g 
2. That the owners are: (Give nan = 
dresses of individual owners, or, if a ¢ 
give its name and the names ‘and ad 
stockholders owning or =? 1 pere 
of yee total amount of stoc a 
amt gS Greenwood, Vas 
Greenwood, Va.;R. B. Camph 
Adams Wilson, Richmond, Va.; H. 
his nticniiie Va.; Mrs. R. I. B 
Ga.; M. C. Kin, Panter. aes 6.4: E. F 
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eage, Hi fe coon Bis a a 


and other security holders owning OF # 
per cent or more of total amount 
gages, or other securities are: 
0 teat the tos hs next above 
a wo paragrap 8 next abo¥ 
the names of the owners, stockholders, 4 
ity holders, if any,,contain not only 
stockholders and | sooariky holders as the 
on the books of the company but 4 O, 
the stockholder or security h ; 
upon the books of the company as tr 
ay cxner 4 uciary relation, the name¢ 
or corporation gt whom such trustee #8. 
given: also that the said two par: ie 
statements embracing affiant’s Fall 
to the circumstances and cont 
der which  coekholaere and security m™ 
> m the books of y 
trustees, k and securities in? 
other th than that of a bona fide owne 
affiant has no. anager to paneve 3 t 
r corporation hg 
Ot direct or indirect I in the said 
securities ed 


then Ss a0 state 
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Pc sultry for Profit. 


A. Langston, Editor-.of “Poultry 
for Profit” Department 


ly May is 
winter a pullets “s ane 
eepers 0 orns 

See, hatch in April. White these 
breeds come to layi 


weeks earlier than the heavier 


ercial use, | 


1 then a nity the danger of Sasshing too early 
oroduced, «| so great because the smaller 
es that exp ;are non-sitters, and hence, are not 
have tod 690 likely to go into a mild molt after 
sults. ‘completion of the pullet clutch. 

10 wishes Some poultry keepers find it advan- 
elected al i to keep. two breeds—one heavy, 
pe of get ht. This combination extends the 
specially hing season at least a month, and 
nds bear re incubators and brooders are 


ould not ¢ ms for a liberal use of the capital in- 


A New Breed 


has been made in these col-}. 
call 


} to. the new breed 





is the favored season for| 


maturity' 


oe 


irestor ne 


\WORD OF HONOR, / 
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DP you ever think of the big meaning 
in the word Firestone? 


Firestone—instantly you think of tires. Then 
most miles per dollar flashes into your mind. 
You see a host of workmen; long rows of 
machines; trainloads of rubber and fabric. 


You feel the thrill of a mighty purpose. These 
men are determined to give the public more 
miles; ‘most miles for every dollar invested. 





Firestone men are stockholders—thousands 
of them. They strive constantly to better 
the tires because they are proud of their skill 
and becau ‘e they share in the rewards that 
result from the appreciation of the car owners. 


Firestone is a Word of Honor, a symbol of 
tire improvement. 


See that Firestone is on the next tire you 
buy. 


us springs ri 
tomatic Air Ga 


and draws the! 


Oregons 
is breed was developed by the poultry 
tment of the Oregon State Agricul- 
A pen of ten bids fair to 


qi the honors in the International Egg- 


3 Laying Contest at Storrs, Conn. As many 
in s have come in asking for definite 
mation about eggs and stock, ap- 

tion was made to the college for 
mation.’ The management announces 

the sale of eggs for this season will be 

sted to Oregon with a bare possibility 

- eceeaee of sittings in late fall 


The ose are the result of a breeding 
im a me was projected with the 
ing a breed that would com- 
Net egg-laying qualities in bal- 
Perpcrtion As to weight, typical 
duals stand between the American 
athorn types.’ 
~~ Raising the Chicks 
Keepers of the heavier breeds are now 
pied with the care of the chicks. The 
‘of early enthusiasm is still felt and 
: are prospering, no doubt. 
jultry keepers are urged to keep careful 
over themselves lest the chicks begin 
nguish on account of the decline of 
usiasm. The cares and interests of 
Sec gather thick and fast and 
not the strength to do everything 


- which needs to be done. The temptation 
too many irons in the fire and the 

on is predestinated. 
et of Ge . The care of a broodies — incubators 
ull Tepresented a heavy outlay of energy 
noi8, for ae should not be cancelled by subse- 


»k, ss, B 
state al 
R.B. 


neglect. But one can do this with- 
nding and, even, when strivin: uet 
id fast to the chicks that have 
and give them every aaanabie 
i winter laying pullet must have 
ie ce ean pat ve — un- 
‘ and complete r- 
a develop it. i? 
ling is the main practice of raising. 
a hye to both quantity 
mag 
J {oo heavily. "Great gobs of dou 
and en dn choke shay 3 ns sree, Sieve 
tt der normal condi- 
is. The fon less leads h her brood into shel- 
Places and for several hours in both 
and afternoon turns over leaves 
trash and finds bits of beetle wi 
t nal and mnt bes 
Ww 
other hand, ¢ artificial meth- 
h encourages the chick to fill its 
five minutes without moving a 
ge t.e method is bound to show in 
chicks are particularly 


sed to the 
¢ Aoflnal as white diarrhea is 
S pu indigestion brought on by 


This showe part of 
a Firestone 34 x4 
tire in actual 
size. 








Firestone Tire and Rubber ibber Company, Firestone Park, Akron, Ohio 
cmansgaied 
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VICTORY 
HOME FooD DRIER 





For vegetables, fruit and seed corn. 
= nave time, labor and money. 

oods preserved in the Victory 
Dries “tas taste just like fresh picked.” 
The process is simple, easy and sure 
and the foods thus preserved are 
delicious and wholesome., This is 
the best and the only dehydrater 
of the type in the world. Scientific, 
proved. Run by a kerosene fan. 

Ask for Catalog D2. 
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Have You hes Spare Time? 








Y not use it to advantage and increase your income by 
introducing the AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER among 
your neighbors. 


No experience is necessary, the AMERICAN 
FRUIT GROWER is an easy magazine to sell 
and if you have a few spare hours you can easily 
net yourself $10.00 or $25.00 a month extra. 


Why not try it? -The coupon is for your convenience. 
“Write at once to 


AMERICAN FRUIT CROWER 


CHICAGO 


American Fruit Grower, Chicago 
Send me full particulars as to how I can earn $10.00 or $25.00 extra each month, 


(SE ne caso aue naa eis eae oe hd apn we de ceinn e's he cebea neds -wawe one 


ows Wh dake peas! ado i ees whe ee es ee ee ee ee 
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Guaranteed 


break-proof 


Don't waste your time tinkering with a plug that gves out 
of business with a broken porcelain. 
Splitdorf plugs are guaranteed not to break—The Green 
Jacket can be broken and we'll replace any that m-, be 
semashed—but Splitdorf Pivgs continue to fire -eyardiess of 
Jacket condition. 
Why? Just look at the fflustration. Thin sheets of India 
ruby mica are wound lengthwise around a core-shaped 
electrode. This forms the insulation of Splitdorf Plugs 
and you can’t break it. 
Although Splitdorf Plugs cost the manufacturer morethan 
any other pe! they'll cost YOU no more than the ordinary 
plug. All Splitdorf Standard Plugs, except Specials, $1.00 
(In Canada $1.25.) ° 

There is a type of Splitdorf ug best suited to 

every engine. Our booklet will tell you the exact! 

right type for YOUR engine. Write for it TODAY. 

At all jobbers and dealers 
SPLITDORF ELECTRICAL CO., Newark, N. J. 
AERO, DIXIE and SUMTER Magnetos, 
Impulse Starters and Plugoscillators 
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‘or protection and sport, every man and boy 
ald have one. Order at once. Get an Amer- 
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Kill Aphis 
Bef: 
Kills Your Profi, K 


fore Aphii. 


This tiny,sap-sucking insect, 
scarcely larger thanapin-head, 


is destroying apple profits all 
overthecountry. Feeding with 
its sharp, mosquito-like bill, it 
causes dwarfed, deformed, un- 
marketable fruit. Curls foliage. 
Weakenstrees. Spraywith , 


Black Leaf 40 


4O% NICOTINE 


and control Aphis, Red B Lea? Hoppes and ether soft Siig 
bodied, sucking insects. Aolisisanabing its appearance in cong 
| many sectionsforthefirsttime. Regarded by many grow- to spray 
ers as the most destructive apple insect. Oneaphid pi 
\ duces thousands in a i 


gallon diluted for the trees. Recommended by agri- 
cultural colleges and experiment stations. Send for 
showing when and how to spray and how te protect aa 


The Kentucky Tobacco Product Co. 
Incorporated 
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Good Tractor 
Care: Pays 


By B. E. James 


A Kansas farmer in telling some of his 
experience with a tractor said: “I found 
it took time to care for the tractor as well as 
to curry and feed horses.”’ 

Right you are, Brother. It may not 
take as much time each day, but a tractor 
or any other piece of machinery must have 
proper care. 

If daily attention, during the season 
when it is used, is given to your tractor I 
am quite sure it will not take as much time 
as it would to curry the number of ‘horses 
which the tractor will supplant in the field, 
besides feeding and watering them three 
-imes a day and cleaning out the barn. 

It is almost criminal the way some men 
treat a tractor or motor truck. They seem 
to think that because this machinery is de- 
signed to take the place of horses, and be- 
cause it doesn’t eat hay and corn and is not 
affected by hot weather, that it doesn’t 
ned any attention. At least, if they don’t 
think that way their actions indicate it. 

If you -go into the power house of a 
manufacturing institution, or a mill you 
will usually find the engine clean and bright 
and you will find the engineer going over it 
carefully and seeing that all the bearings 
are getting the required amount of oil— 
and of the right kind. 

As a result of such attention the plant 
seldom has to shut down for repairs to the 
engine. 

But if engineers of industrial plants 
were to treat their engines like many men 
treat the power machinery on the farms 
there would be no end of trouble. 

The farm tractor can hardly be said to 
be a perfect machine yet. But there are a 
number which can be relied on to do good 
work if. they are properly handled and 
cared for. ° 

A man has no more right to expect con- 
tinuous good results from his tractor if he 
neglects to keep it properly lubricated, 
supplied with water, nuts tightened up, 
spark plugs kept cleaned, and, in fact, if he 
doesn’t know how to keep it in good work- 
ing order and do it, than he could expect 
“ery results from horses that he didn’t 

eed and water. 

This same Kansas farmer thought he 
had a pretty good tractor and boasted of 
many things he did with it. He said he 
plowed 160 acres of ground without even 
cleaning a spark plug. 

A very good testimonial for the manufac- 
turer. vidently he doesn’t believe in 
cleaning spark plugs until they get so foul 
that the engine will not run. 

Some men wait until they burn out’some 
bearings before investigating to see if all 
parts are getting their proper lubrication. 

The tax American farmers pay for neg- 
lect to a tg care for their machinery 
is greater than they pay in income taxes, 


The Tractor’s Strongest Point 


The strongest argument so far given in 
4avor of the farm tractor is that it does the 
work quicker than horses, 

It has been fuliy demonstrated, for in- 
stance, that in the winter wheat growing 
sections that the earlier the ground was 
plowed after harvest the better the yield of 
grain the following summer. 

The best time for this plowing, therefore, 
is usually very warm weather, and fre- 
quently the ground is pretty dry, which 
makes rather hard plowing. 

One has to be careful about over work- 
ing horses-in hot weather. That’s where 
the traetor.comes in fine... It will put in 
just as many hours as men can be furnished 
to handle it. 

Even though the tractor is used only a 
limited number of days each season, it will 
justify its purchase, provided, of course, 
it is a good machine, and provided it is 
properly taken care of when it is not work- 
ing: If run into a fence corner or under a 
leaky shed it will depreciate the same as 
other farm machinery similarly treated. 





Standard Grades for strawberries are 
being urged as a means of protection for 
both buyers and producers. - It is urged 


” 


“strawberries” independent of their 


ul grower and 
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PAY NOTHIN: 


Until 60 Day 


= Great offer on the most practical 
Not a penny now—and privilege of ret 
without a cent to pay if not satisfied 
trial. Nearly'a year to pay if you keep 
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answered our ad, 

Now he’s riding in the Buick we 8% 
You can get one too. Don’t send ® 
ust your name and address—thats! 
t.now. A post card will do, 1 ie 
you a dandy auto also. = 


D. K. Austin, Mgr. $72 Capital 








that the buyer avho pays merely for} 


lence is running an unwarrantable. risk,| % 
one the 8 








who raises dirty fruit of poor quality a 


{packs it carelessly. 


fairly entitled to.a better reward than one} 
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Home Gardening in May 


By J. T. Rosa, Jr. 
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AY is the ideal month for garden- 
ers. Withthe warm balmy days, 
garden work is indeed a pleasure. 

nd the early planted crops soon begin 
maturing, so that the first fruits of our 
winter plans and early spring work are 
available in the form of delicate green 
onions, crisp radishes, tender salads and 
greens. As quickly as space is available, 
the later or more tender crops should be 





| 


Spring Squash With Knapsack Sprayer 


put in. Plants of tomatoes, ppers, 
sweet potatoes and seed for the late cab- 
bage crop should be in by the middle of 
May. o not fail to secure the best 
plants, and set plenty of them, especially 
lof tomatoes and sweet potatoes. While 
two dozen good tomato plants may pro- 
duce enough tomatoes for the average 
family, it is better to set three or four times 
that many, to insure a bountiful supply for 


of he table use, as well as canning. When it is 





and Automatic 


Starter efficient as 
any Power Sprayer 
on. the market re-. 
gardiess of price, is 
‘ adapted for Fruit 
k Growers. Write for prices and 


#E CRESTLINE MFG. CO. 





necessa: to buy plants, select large 
stocky plants, even if they are more expen- 
sive. Also select standard main-crop vari- 
eties, producing smooth red fruit, such as 


production standpoint. Every spot of 
vacant land should be donated or con- 
scripted for garden use, provided it’ can 
be fitted properly for vegetable growing. 
Owing to the lateness of the season it 
would not.be advisable to plant on sod or 
very, rough land, 

Industrial concerns can greatly boost 
the production of cheap home-grown food 
by allotting land to their employers, who 
always are glad to take advantage ‘of such 
opportunities. Among the crops that can 
be planted during the month of May are 
snap beans, sweet corn, cucumbers, melons 
of all sorts, lima beans, okra and squash. 
Tomato, sweet potato and celery plants 
ean be transplanted any time during May, 
the plants of which can be easily obtained 
from professional growers, as immense 
numbers have been grown in anticipation 
of this demand. Before the first of June 
eggplants can be transplanted. An im- 
portant feature of the late-spring garden 
should be the root-crops, beets, carrots, 
leeks, salsify and parsnips which are grown 
for fall and winter use, and are of the best 
quality when grown in late spring. Late 
cabbage should be sown at this time, using 
the Danish ball-head or flat Dutch vari- 
eties. New Zealand spinach and. Swiss 
chard are splendid vegetables, which can 
be sown at this late season. to’ supply 

eens during the summer. Navy and pinto 

ans can be planted late in June, and tur- 
nips and rutabagas during July. Because 
of the hot dry weather some sort of an irri- 
gation system will be very valuable during 
thesummer. Lacking this, such vegetables 
as tomatoes, eggplants, Irish potatoes, etc., 
will-be much benefited by mulching be- 
tween the rows with straw,. manure or 
other material of this sort. 


Controlling Vegetable Pests 


For the gardener who has the work well 
under way, the control of the numerous 
garden pests will soon be an important 
problem. Nearly all of our garden vege- 
tables are subject to attack by various 
diseases and insects, and to insure satis- 
factory crops the gardener must be pre- 


pared to defend his plants against such, 








Bonny: Best, John Baer, Greater Balti- 
more and Stone. 

For those would-be gardeners who for 
any reason were unable to start a garden 
earlier in the season, it is well to remember 
that it is not yet too late to start a “Vic- 
tory” garden. The month of May is suit- 
able for planting an extensive garden, con- 
sisting of the most dependable tables 
for summer and fall use... While it is too 





3 b ilate to have ‘early spring vegetables, the 
farcry food- 


serious from a 


Hoeing The Rows In The One-Year Carrot Plantation 


enemies during the growing season. Spray- 
ing provides the best means for doing this 
in many cases, but the gardener must 
understand what sprays to use, when and 
how applied, and how the various mix- 
tures are prepared. : 

For diseases of the stem and leaves such 
as blight, rust, etc., Bordeaux mixture is 
the standard control. This is made in 


Package 


NIVERSAL Ship- 
ping Packages- are 
meeting with an increased 
demand for many reasons ~ 
—principally because they 
are easy to handle and 
because they decrease 
losses. 


Universal Packages 
Are made of tough, well season- 
ed material, yet light weight 
and’easy to handle. 

Can be stacked one on top of 
another without damage tocon- 
tents. The center post arrange- 
ment permits 450 pounds to 
rest on the bottom package 
without possible injury to 
contents. 

Easy to pack, simple to close, 
no nails required, cheaper to 
ship and costing tess than boxes, 
crates or bartels. 

A Sample of the Universal Pack- 
age sent upon receipt of 25c-in stamps 
or silver to cover pos age. 

FREE MONTHLY BULLETIN—of 
—— to growers and packers, Write 
or it, 


Package Sale§ Grp. 
104 E. Jefferson Street 


South Bend, Ind. 


























Baskets for Apples, Peaches, Plums, Grapes, 
Tomatoes, 


Catalogue mailed on request 


The Pierce-Williams South Haven, Mich. 


Jonesboro, Ark. 











**Best 
Weed Killer 
Ever Used” 


Put away that back-breaking 
hoe. You can grow a better. 
garden and do the work ten 
times as fast, with a BARKER. 
$b ving against sta- 
tionary knife(like a lawn mower) 

: des‘roy the weeds and at the 
same time break up the clods and crust into a level, 
moisturevetaining mulch. A boy can operate it. 
Gets close to plants. Guards protect leaves. Cuts 
runners. Has easily attached shovels, making three 
garden tools in one. 

PREE Illustrated Book and ~to-User Offer, 
valuable information on —all free 


Barker Mfg. Co., Dept. 25, David City, Neb. 


Gulf Cypress Hot Bed Frames 


41 inches wide, 6 feet long—for 4 rows 8” 
glass, $1.25 each—for 3 rows 8’ or 10” 

$1.00 each. Grooved for use with 
or without putty—Glass 6x8, 8x10. 10x12 
and 10x14 in.—$4.50 box. 














pound DUTTON & FITZGERALD, Onancotk, Va. 


ndly Menton wit Griwer when 
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Why Should You Use Arsenate of kewl When 


DOW 


(Powdered) 


Magnesium Arsenate 


The Modern Agricultural Poison 





Spreads more evenly, sticks better, 
costs less, and is as safe or safer to 
use on tender foliage. 


Use it this year in at least an exper- 
imental way and we are confident 


that you will use no other arsenical 
poison in future. Others are buy- 
ing tons of it. 





For prices and particulars address 


The Dow Chemical Company 
Midland, Michigan 
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ESSENKAY has solved the tire problem, it is a PROVEN success 
as a Better-than-Air Tire Filler. Any car owner who now continues 
to stick to air-filled tires has himself to blame for punctures, blow- 
outs, and all the trouble and expense caused by the INSECURITY 
of air in tires. With ESSENKAY no air is used; hence no inner 
tubes, no spare tires or spare rims, no pumps or jacks are needed. 
ESSENKAY saves you money, time, danger and worry. Mail 
coupon below or write today for Free Trial Offer. 


' Users 


TIRE FILLER 
Guaranteed against being affected by heat, 


cold, water, mud, friction, atmospheric or climatic con- 
ditions, hardening, crumbling or flattening. 


First Cost—Last Cost 


ESSENKAY is an investment, not an expense. 
When ESSENKAY filled tires are worn down to 
the last layer of fa»ric, the old tire may be dis- 
carded and the same ESSENKAY transferred 
to a new casing. SSENKAY contains no 
rubber, hence will not blow out, puncture or rot. 
ESSENKAY is now in use on tho ds of 
pleasure cars, trucks, converted trucks and trac- 
tors. Many municipalities, departments of Gov- 

« ernment, newspapers, etc., have increased truck 
and delive iciency to 100% and proved that 
first cost is last cost. 


Fits All Sizes of Tires 
on All Types of Rims 


Doubles Tire Mileage 

The use of ESSENKAY is a proved economy, 
because ESSEN KAY should last as long as your 
car. Tires filled with ESSENKAY are always at 
a uniform pressure - cannot be deflated or run 
fiat. 10, to 20,000 miles on ESSEN KAY filled 
tires is the rule, not the exception. ESSENKAY 
comes in sections to fit perfectly all sizes of cas- 
ings and and fills the casing completely. It can 
be installed on all type of rims. 


Accept This Free Trial Offer! 


We will send ESSENKAY for FREE TRIAL on your owncar. ¢ 
Test it over roughest roads with heaviest loads. Iyouarenot ¢ 
convinced that it rides like air—that it will end all tire trou e 
and double tire mileage, the test will cost you nothing. Write for Preece ‘send me details of your Free Trial 
free trial offer and booklet, ““The Story of ESSENKAY. ,? Offer on ESSENKAY Tire Filler and free 


DEALERS: Send for pape in open territory. klet, “The Story of ESSENKAY.”’ 
MAIL. FREE COUPON NOW! 


The Essenkay Products Company 


Dept. 67, 220 W. Superior Street, Chicago 
Member American Tire Filler industry (Inc.) 


The Essenkay Products Company 
Dept. 67, W. Superior St. 
an meee 














CALIFORNIA Representatives Wanted 


We desire to secure a few subscription representatives in the state of California and 

the Pacific Northwest, and we can offer those interested an EXCEPTIONALLY 
ATTRACTIVE OFFER. if you are in a position to devote all of your time or a large 
of it to to earn $50.00 to 
Chicago. 


securing unit 
150.00 weekly. Write at once to 


subscriptions for us, here is an 
CAN GRO 





Poultry for Profit 


Continued from page 33 


make the brooder perform the equivalent 
of scratching and clucking. 

An adaptable hover was attached to a 
fair-sized dry-goods box and set out in 
the yard. The chicks were installed and 
after an hour or so were coaxed and pulled 
out on the ground and given water, grit, 
and oyster shell. The next time bread 
crumbs were added. A few feet of hard- 
ware wire were used to confine them close 
to the hover. After three days the brood 
had learned to run in and out, and after 
five days the wire was removed during the 
warm part of the day and the chicks were 
given the run of the lawn. One lot came 
through without a single loss; another 
came through with the loss of a single 
chick. 

The secret of this method is no secret. at 
all. It is just an effort to reproduce the 
natural conditions of hen and chicks. 
The brooder is the hovering hen, no more, 
no less. The chicks learn to run around 
and scratch without the cdlucking hen. 
When they get cold or tired they run back 
to hover to get warm or to rest. This 
method will raise every raisable chick. 

A report from poultry keepers would be 
appreciated. 


Preserve Eggs for Winter 


May eggs are plentiful:and keep better 
than those laid later in the season. The 


best method of preserving eggs is to put) 


them into a solution of sodium silicate or 
water-glass. Use one quart of water-glass 
to nine quarts of boiled and cooled water, 
and mix thoroughly. 

Excellent vessels to use are five-gallon 
erocks, the glazed surface of which is not 
affected by the chemical. Put these, 
when packed, in a cool, dry place and cover 
to prevent evaporation. Wax paper tied 
over the top is satisfactory as a cover. 
Two inches of the solution should at all 
times be over the top of the packed eggs. 
If at any time inspection shows that 
evaporation has been considerable, fill 
up, with cool water to the required height. 

Eggs should be very fresh, clean, and 
uncracked. Neglect of any one of these 
requirements will result in disappointment 
and loss. Infertile eggs‘keep best, so if you 
can obtain them from a flock with which 
no cock is kept, you are lucky. Never 
wash the egg before packing as washing de- 
stroys a valuable film with which the egg 
is covered. A very slight discoloration on 
an otherwise perfect egg may be removed 
by wiping lightly with a cloth wet in 
vinegar. Pack the eggs point down and 
close enough to support each other upright. 

It is not absolutely necessary to pack 
a crock full at one time. You may add 
eggs and watef-glass from day to day, 
always keeping the top of the packed eggs 
under two inches of solution. Rinse the 
eggs before using and, if they are to be 

iled, prick a tiny hole in the large end 
with a pin to keep them from cracking. 


The Lime Method 


A good preservative may be made by 
dissolving two or three pounds of unslaked 
lime in five gallons of water that has been 
peoviously boiled and cooled. After the 
lime settles pour off the clear liquid and 
use just as you would use the water-glass, 
observing the same rules for selection of 
eggs, packing, etc. 


FOR SICK CHICKENS 


tive and tive of colds, roup, tanker, swelled head, 

sore head, chicken pox, limber neck, sour crop, cholera, bowel 

trouble, etc. Mrs. T. A. Morley of Galien, Mich., says: ‘‘Have 
used Germozone 17 years for chickens and could not get 

d . Vickerman, Rockdale, N. Y., snys: My ae 

ever 

‘ound.’" . Frank Sluka, Chicago, T., writes: “‘I have lost but 

one pigeon and no chickens in the 3 yearsI have been ans 

Germozone.’’ ©. 0. Petrain, Moline, IL: “‘I never had a si 

chick all last season.’’ Bernard Horning, Kirksville, Mo., says: 

*‘Oured my puniest chicks this spring.’’ Ralph Wurst, Erie, 

Pa., says: ‘Not a case of white diarrhoea in 3 yrs. 1 raise overs 
thousand a year.’’ Good also for rabbits, birds, pet stock. 

stores, Don’t 


GERMOZONE is sold generally at drug and seed 
from Omaha postpaid in new 25c, 


risk a substi We mail 
OMAHA, NEB 


$ ALL FOR 2 DIMES—To Introduce. 


GEO. H. LEE CO., Dept. 455. 
for 10 Hills earliest and best Potatees on 
3 lis New 











Cause of White Dia: 
White Diarrhea is caused } 
cillus Bacterium Pullorum yw 
chicks are often infected w' 


The germs multiply very rapidly; ua 
infected chick may tece tae ni: 
Prevention is the best mais 


brood, 

of combating the disease and shouij 
gin as soon as chicks are hatched, 
tinal antiseptics should be 
kill the germ. Mercuric Chlorideg, 
of the most powerful remedies, fj i 
ing a sealer H peng: its use is nok i} 
recommended as long as there am w 
harmless remedies on the marke 
will do the work. 


How to Prevent White Dj 


Dear Sir: Last spring my 
bator chicks when but a few 
began to die by the dozens y 
Diarrhea. I tried different rer 
was about discouraged. Finally, 
52c to the Walker Remedy @ 
Waterloo, Iowa, for a box of thei 
White Diarrhea Remedy. It’s 
only thing for this terrible dise 
never lost a single chick after His 
dose. We raised 700 thrifty, 
chicks, where before we never raised w 
than 100 a year. I’d be glad inday 
have others. know of this wonderfilm 
edy. Ethel Rhoades, Shenandoah, 


Don’t Wait 


Don’t wait until White Diarthess 
half or two-thirds your he Don't} 
it get started. Be prepared. Writetss 
Let us prove to you that Walko will p ot W 
Diarrhea, Send for 50c box’ on our guar 
your money back if not  satisied, ¢ 
April 30, send 2c extra for War Tax.) 


Walker Remedy Co., 163, Watery, ks 


Raise All The Chics 
You Hatch 


It is easy to avoid loss and tumf 
into success now. Professor 7 
Quisenberry, Box 448, Leavem 
Kansas, has just written a 16-pageh 
telling plainly just how to avoid 
how to successfully raise your babya 
and just how to feed them. Every 
our readers should have one of 
bulletins. Write at once and a cy 
be mailed to you free.—Adyv. wo 














“a, UC 
i Offers An 
Attractive Monthly hale 
For Rooms or Apartments for the 
CAFETERIA PAR EXCELLENG 
Self Service 
- MEN’S GRILL 


Japanese Waiters 


ROSE AND CASCADE 
Colored Waiters . 


MANDARIN ROOM 


Japanese Waiters 


600 Rooms HOTEL*T bs: 
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May, 1919 


In 100 Pound 
Drums at 


+ 


peen 
Qs 


- NOT MAILABLE 


Order Your Paris Gree 


Now—your order will be 
shipped same day it is re- 


ceived. 
5 Pounds 
53ZS858 


Weight 


xray and Have 


$2.28 
Shipping onde Weight 


14 Pounds 
153ZS359 


$5 95 
Shipping Wei Weight 





n 


Prices Are Down 











00 nds 
153. 


$11.25 $38.00 
Stops i Weight Shinning Wet Weight 


Protects your trees, chants: vines, bushes, etc., 


from practically all of the leaf-eating 
or two pounds of Arsenate of Lead 


insects. 
Powder 


is sufficient for 50 galions of water. Not mailable. 


Pont n 


Powder 
? 7155 
7156 5 Pounds 

158 25 Pounds 2 

100 Pounds i 1 


158287159 


ei 


_ Weasniss 


14) 


Fatiefactic 


1% Bounds 
100 Pounds 


Ship. Wt. 
1% ‘ounds 
5% Pounds 
28 Pounds 
10°Pounds 
oe. 
6 Pounds 


BY Aone 


10 Seem 4 


Gomouj Wand Ye 


Dept. T-20 Chicago Kansas City 
Fort Worth Portland, Oregon 
Write House Nearest to You 








TASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Rate, 15 ce 


nts per word 





PLANTS, TREES AND SEEDS 





SITIONS AND HELP WANTED 


ON SOLD 18 SPRAYERS AND 
Fone Saturday; profits $2.50 each. 
Bpenedtare free. Rusler Company, 





A GATHERING EVERGREENS, 

Bl herbs. Ginseng, $14, lb; Belladonna 

1; or grow it yourself. k and war 
nical, 62, New Haven, Conn. 


WAKE MAN TO TAKE CHARGE OF 

a trade. $4 to $5 a day steady. No ex- 
. Pay starts at once. Write to- 
es Co., 948 American Bldg., 


VOMEN, 18 OR OVER, WANTED 

itely, U. S. Government positions. Com- 

month. Hundreds permanent peace 

§. Write immediately for list. Franklin 
Dept. E141, Rochester, N. Y. 


'RUN 34 MILES PER GALLON WITH 

r 1919 carburetors. Use cheapest gasoline or 

Start easy any weather. Increased 

les for all motors. Runs slow high gear. 

Bie profits for agents. Money 

ck glarantee 30 days’ trial. Air-Friction Car- 
or Vo., 294 Madison St’, Dayton, Ohio. 











DAHLIAS, GLADIOLUS, CANNAS. POST- 
re = Free Catalogue. J. S. Griffing, Cutchogue, 








POULTRY 


“RUSSELS RUSTLERS,” AMERICA’S FA- 
mous Brown Leghorns. Free catalogue. Hatch- 

ing eggs, 15, $2.00, postpaid. Mrs. George Russell, 

Chilhowee, Mo. 

DAY OLD CHICKS FOR SALE, STRONG 
hatched, healthy chicks. Thousands per week at 

low prices. Circular free. Old Honesty Hatchery, 

Dept. G, New Washington, O. 











MISCELLANEOUS 


DUROC PIGS 630 PAIR PEDIGREED. 
Weeks, DeGraff, O. 

200 GOOD QUALITY WHITE ENVELOPES WITH 
return notice printed $1.00; sample free. Novelty 

Print Shop, Ilion, N. Y. 

HIGHEST PRICES PAID FOR OLD POSTAGE 
and revenue stamps. A. Arnold, 1482 Broadway, 

New York. 





S, 











REAL ESTATE FOR SALE 


-BARGAIN IN A NICE FRUIT OR 
write U. G. Davis, Koshkonong, Mo. 


pa few ya FOR YOU,” NOT A PLACE 
years, but a real home that you will 
No in Eastern Washington and Northern 
crop failures, Rich soil, ample rainfall, 
is and a climate that is just right. Let 
F > sad home. Write for. our free 
‘arm Home For You.” It gives a com- 
ption of all of our country and will help 
Fr, ‘the part that will suit you best. 
farm Development Bureau, 505 Cham- 
ce, Spokane, Wash. 


OPPORTUNITY TO PUR- 


ial orchard just coming 
137-acre six-year-old 
Sta hese r orchard, four 














BEES — 25 FULL COLONIES ITALIANS WITH 

supers, excellen Lee Bie ee Bt Cpe $10.00 each— 
Honey, 30 cents pound, 5 or 10 pound . containers~- 
Pike’s Bee Farm, St. Charles, tIlinoke 


FARMERS’ INCOME TAX RECORD BOOK, 

exact record of-all receipts and expenses for 60 
cents by Parcel Post prepaid. Blair Co., Unity 
Bidg., Chicago. 


FOR SALE—HARES AND RABBITS ALL 

breeds; guinea Fig ferrets; white mice; pigeons; 
blooded swine and dogs; stamp for circulars. Behm, 
Box 277, Springfield, Ils. 


DELICIOUS PURE HONEY, ALFALFA-CLOV- 
er extracted. Two 60-pound cans, $29.75. Sam- 

ple, 15c; reference: First National Bank, Boulder. 

Wesley Foster, Producer, Boulder, Colorado. 











Live Stock and Dairy 


Tighter Quarantine 


It is imperative that quarantine regu+ 
lations related to the importation of live- 
stock into the United States be more rig- 
idly enforced than ever before, say officials 
of the United States Department of Agri- 
eulture. Two infectious and contagious 
diseases of the horse, ulcerative and epizoo- 
tic forms of lymphangitis, are prevalent 
among the horses and in the war-trodden 
soils of Europe. The chances are that 
thousands of war horses are extensively in- 
fected with the causative agents of these 
diseases; hence the need for special pre- 
cautions. 


Plant Ensilage Corn Early 


Northern and western ‘farmers, espe- 
cially dairymen, are urged by the United 
States Department of Agriculture to 
plant the strong germinating seed of*en- 
silage varieties which they secure from 
Virginia and Missouri or other Southern 
States at least. two to three weeks earlier 
than the home-grown seed which they 
plant for grain production. Otherwise, 
according to the Federal corn experts, the 
silage corn makes a rapid, long-jointed, 
tender, succulent growth, and is so green 
when fall frosts occur that it is heavy to 
handle, low -in feeding value, and pro- 
duces ensilage which is sloppy and too 
sour. On the other hand, if the silage corn 
is planted late in April or early in May 
it makes a slower, hardier growth, it 
better withstands spring frosts and sum- 
mer drouths, and reaches a more advanced 
condition of maturity and produces more 
grain. This applies particularly to the 
large-growing ensilage varieties, and 
usually does not include the early matur- 
ing home-grown varieties which, as a 
rule, are not benefited by unusually early 
planting. Northern ensilage crops should 
be judged by their feeding value, and not 
by their height or weight or the amount 
of labor necessary to ensile them. Al- 
though earlier planting necessitates ear- 
lier cultivation, it pays. Early tillage 
dries and warms the soil surface and pro- 
motes the germination and early growth 
of the corn. 


A Thought for Breeders 


The statement that no really great ani- 
mal ever left a greater son gives food for 
thought, if it is true. It probably means 
that but a single animal reaches the de- 
sired standard of perfection at a time, and 
is not equalled in the generation ftnmedi- 
ately following. The father of the really 
great animal that fails to reproduce him- 
self, is evidently a greater sire than the 
great animal himself, even although he 
may not so fill the public eye. Presumably 
the father of the really great is not mated 
with such high class animals; at any rate 
not with such great numbers, and yet he 
had achieved sireship of the nearest per- 
fection. 

That the really great does not breed on, 
may arise from the fact that he is never 
mated with the animal that could exactly 
fulfill the purpose of giving birth to some- 
thing as great or greater. 

It is also worthy the attention of young 
breeders that the greatness may not have 
been on the male side at all. The fact 
remains that some families are most pre- 
potent in thé male and some in the female 
line, and that lots of them are not shining 
lights in either. It is probably safe to say 
that the female lines run out soonest and 
that prepotent male lines are more persist- 
ent. This would be so at least in controlled 
breeding, because the number of offspring 
from the male is so much greater than from 
the female that there is far more accentu- 
ation of his blood when successful. 


SAVE THE TREES 


, Spray for San_ Jose Aphis, 
” White Fly, ete. 


} GOODS SasFISH OIL 
SOAP NOS 


} Couiainn nothing poisonous or injurious to 
plants or animals, 
FREE—° book on Tree and Plant 

Diseases, Write for it today 


JAMES GOOD, Original Maker, 2111 - 15 £. Susquehanna Ave., PHILA. 
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FREE GOVERNMENT LANDS—OUR OFFT- 
cial 112- book “‘ Vacant Government Lands” 
lists and describes ¢ acre in every county in 
U.S. Tells location, pe to apply, how secured 
FREE. 1919 diagrams and tables, new laws, lists, 
etc. Price 25 cents postpaid. Webb Rebiihing Co., 
Dept. 39, St. Paul, Minn. 








WHAT EVERY HOME CANNER 
SHOULD HAVE 


ers. The only Adjustable Hand Power Double 


\Seamer built that will seal all sizes of sani 
prices 


Fruit and Vegetable cans. Write for 
free descriptive matter to Dept. S. 





HENNT? SER & AYES MFG. CO. 
80 and 82.N. Portland, 


One of our H & A Hand Power Double Seam-} } 





The Man Who Buys a 


DE LAVAL 
Is Taking No Chances 


Mo: any kind of cream sepa- 
rator will do fairly good work 
the first few months, when it is new. 


But if it is a cheaply made or in- 
ferior-machine, after the first. few 
months your trouble will begin. 


And the worst of your experience 
with such a machine will not be the 
fact that it wears out quickly or | 
that it runs hard, or that you are 
piling up repair expense, but that 
you are losing a lot of butter-fat that 
is worth 50 to 60 cents a pound. 

And that is what you really buy a 
separator for—to save this valuable 
butter-fat. 


~ Anytime you buy a cream sepa- 
rator—no matter who makes it or 
what claims are made for it—that 
has not behind it a long record of 
satisfactory service, a record known 
to all, a record that is in itself a 
guarantee of satisfactory service, 
you are taking a gamble with dil 
the odds-againsé you, 


Why take chances at all when 
you come to select a machine that 
may mean so much in increasing 
the profit from your cows? 


There is one cream separator that 
has been the acknowledged world’s 
standard for over 40 years. It’s 
the one cream separator that is used 
by the creamerymen almost ex- 
clusively. Dairy farmers the coun- 
try over know the De Laval and 
its sterling quality. Experience has 
shown them that 


It is the best cream sepa- 
rator that money can buy 
Order your De Laval now and let it be- 

in saving cream right away. See the 


ocal De Laval agent, or, if yor don’t 
know him, write to nearest office. 


The De Laval Separator Co. 


165 Broadway 29 E. Madison Street j 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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Figs, Facts and Figures | BUY FOR LEs 


Continued from page 25 ad 
clear since the trees received very little Save $15 hi 
attention. In 1914 the 2,300 border “a to *200 =& , 
Adriatic fig trees at Kearney Park near Now . 
Fresno netted the owners $5,000. Now a , E 
this property is owned by the Untversity of 

California and the custom is to advertise 
each year for bids on the fig crop. 

When the bids were opened in the spring 
of 1918 the managers of the state-owned 
property, not desirous of being accused of 
profiteering in foodstuffs, declared the 
prices too high and entirely unwarranted Valuable Book FREE. — 
and refused all bids made, an action prob- WITTE ENG 
ably .without precedent in the history of 
‘| fruit marketing. Later in the season the 
manager allowed a local Fresno packing 


house to handle the crop on a 4 per cent = = 
beale, and the property received $30,000 t Vane) K AIRLE 
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as its share of the proceeds, which figures ae ee 2 
out scape $13 od tree. oe ae 
The largest planting of figs are being 5 . . 
made in = San Pd "y0 Moeeas fs One = 08 Pe wa 
‘ company has just completed setting out an 1) Out a 
eevacsrs . 6,000 acres near Fresno and has.definitely * Ww tip 
if eee £5 planned to plant 4,000 acres more in 1920. Piers of live, elastic Der | 
A E. Most of the trees are Calimyrna, the acre- built about one inch apart ing 
ABUSE EOS age being subdivided and sold in tracts| # | the casing and vulcanized m/ 
varying in size from a few acresto one E D soggy A ery Be ene #) 
hundred acres or more. 30x3 and 36x3% sizes only—Ford Sizes, Mom] 
Some Encouraging Data g than 50,000 cars equipped with them ‘da 


Conservative business men are confident | | Big Money desler peer ea : 
tool 


in the future success of the proposition, | | experience unnecessary. Write today for term | 
and its probable success is stimulating] | Qest AG. The Dayton Rubber Mfg. Co. Dayten, |) 
large plantings elsewhere. One 500-acre —— — 
plant of Calimyrna near Clovis is being , an 
sold off in tracts on the following plan: HEAT YOUR wees 7 
: i - f Trees planted in 1917; $500 per acre. i 

i: me : 20 acres at $500 per acre. ....... $10,000 

i 











Initial pay’t $50 per acre.. ..$1,000 
BM Mes tiuaae ee er?y shake: : Care of orchard, per acre per } 
EAP EE atx ei Ogyecgo el's pte yr. 20 acres, 4 yrs. at $36 2,880 
AAGREAEPEE: ;, ae 7 1] No taxes or interest until end ’ 
ESu Aa ty 4 of fourth year. number of stoves. Enjoy the winter heat Va 
Rag) tt $3,880 3,880] JAfgE and comfort of the finest 
| ap: =: Balinese... eo ack. io 8 iy homes. 23 years ____aaae 

; : Balance to be paid $1,000 a year, interest at “ 
6 per cent. 

Four-year-old Calimyrna fig trees in the 
Clovis district should produce 600 pounds 
of dry fruit per acre. In their seventh vem eer peasy 
year the trees should produce a ton per Ce Ask for Catalog rat « 
acre. bm C7 } ' al 

A 40-acre bearing Calimyrna fig orchard} ARRUI tury “ Heating & 
in the Reedley district which was sold a 


RINCE ALBERT year ago for $30,000 was recently resold for THE SELF. -OILING Wi hy i 
puts over a turn $50,000, a price which probably establishes) SShNe Slam cular tn ke fret font Sa 
fe a record for producing fig orchards in the} thousands have been called for to ” 
new to every man ond San Joaquin Valley. Such a price is justi-| old towers, piber makes of mills, and to 

of a tobacco smoke—whether (1) ee pound as mature trees should | Aerpeen, mekine team ool GAME, 
it's through a jimmy pipe or 4 greenery , ing. Itsenclosed motor NUTS 
produce 21% tons per acre. peepe in wg ang \ 

eeps, out dust an —a- 


> SEE nt e . via a home made cigarette! Some Fig Troubles The Splash Oil- ee ic. 
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: : The fig grower has little to fear from| ing System constantly 
P. A. is such a revelation it insect pests and fungous diseases.. In fact emery nn ng ‘| \\ 


wins your friendship completely, up to a very short time past, both the fi all to pump in the lightest ‘ 
giving youa brand of satisfac- tree and the olive were regarded as “foo The oil aupply is renewed once a yeu. half ak 
‘ : proof,” that they would grow anywhere Desble A eg ie used, ~— rks 
tion and keen enjoyment that never [and anyhow. Since both trees are now] qe, Sake, Gazoling Enst Frame Som 
before has been yours, ‘ | showing great commercial possibilities, the] Write AERMOTOR CO., 2500 Twellth'$t., im 
let ones gor) is being fast replaced by _ 

F 3 ; intelligent and systematic management of 
CRIMP eur $ Tell you the truth, Prince Albert soil and tree. During unfavorable climatic 
ieee @ ~Will make such a hit with your taste conditions the Adriatic fig ferments or 


3 GARETIE Tocace & tong wish sours and the Calimyrna fig splits. Both 
a vm and Sagas ue, ¥' ou'll you had the Mission and the Kadota varieties are 


2 been born twins so you could smoke resistant to damage from damp, cloudy 
just about twice as much! And, all this delight P. A. weather and are therefore safer in some 


‘ ss ‘ districts. 
hands out can be credited to its quality, A nematode worm attacks the roots in 
sandy soils and limits the crop of the in- 


And, right behind this quality flavor and quality fra- fested trees; for this reason most of the fig 
grance is Prince Albert’s freedom from bite and parch _{ orchards are being planted on fairly heavy 
whi is cut out by lial ed soil. Large areas of “hog wallow” and 

hich our exclusive patent process. hardpan land, formerly considered of little 
We tell you to smoke your fill at any clip—jimmy pipe _| value are being planted to figs, The] devices, wh 


measure of success upon such land depends 


. + J J . 
or makin’s cigarette—without a comeback! Does that upon the extent to which the hardpan 
sound like the goods to you? layer can be shattered by dynamite and 


the kind of soil beneth. 
Buy Prince Albert everywhere tobacco is sold. Toppy red bags, Taking all things into consideration the 
tidy red tins, handsome pound and half pound tin humidors—and growing of figs re ss “03 present 3 be 
—that . as promising as the preduction of any 
Jementr meh ‘ ew erens sae a - — eG other single dried fruit. 
For better highways in the United 
R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company, Winston-Salem, N.C. | states, the government makes a minimum 
estimate of $300,000,000 to be expended 
, this vege Improvement * existing roads 
.. so that greater use may be made of’ the 
Buy a Home in Albemarle parcel post system, and deferred construc- 
tion are expected to swell the total ex- 


and live among the most delightful le in th i i te ee 
g ost delightful people in the world, in a section $1,000,000,000. 


that is rich in the historical lore of the country. You will make money 
and friends, live longer and happier, and give your children a richer The Agritultural Station at Urbana, 
heritage in future happiness. Ill., has een alt tecding methods to be 
Ss Taare TS superior to the hand-feeding method in the 
WRITE FOR A FREE BOOKLET isi i 

raising of pigs. The self-feeder saves labor, | 
{| Charlottesville Chamber of Commerce, Charlottesville, Va. ||| increases the daily gains in weight by|: 
-& : a greater daily food consumption. J 
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Canning Time Again 


‘TF YOU want to know just how fast time 
-& flies think what a short while it is since 
you canned the last of the 1918 food prod- 
‘wets, and here you are getting ready for 
strawberries and the 1919 canning. 

What have you learned from the intensive 
experience of last year? Was your winter 
table better proyided because of the unusual 
quantity of preserved and canned fruits and 
vegetables? How did your things keep? If 
they were entirely satisfactory you cannot 
do better than to stick to the same recipes 
‘this season, but if you were disappointed you 
Must decide what the cause of that disap- 
pointment was. 

‘The fault was not necessarily in the recipe 
but quite. possibly in the lack of accuracy 
with which you followed directions. Too 
long or too short periods of cooking may 
tuin a product. Poor rubber rings are de- 
structive. We cannot stress this too much. 
Old rings are unsafe, never mind if they look 
perlectly good. The object of the rubber 
ting is to exclude the air absolutely, old 
Tubber deteriorates and cannot properly 
perform this office. Cheap jar rings are 
Most expensive. We know that lots of peo- 
le, with whom pennies count for something, 
7ast year persisted in buying the cheapest 
Bt: ‘rings they could get. What a sad waste 

bor, of material, of time and money. 


ogee reliable directions are plentiful. 


Don’t just follow them in a general way. 


pe exact and you will succeed in every 
“product you put up for winter use. 


t 


> The Spirit of Play 
“PERHAPS, as busy women, you think 
~ that work is much more in your line 





“than play, but that makes play all the more 


“Recessary. It is not mere physical rest that 
‘heeded, but a complete throwing off for a 
me of mental-cares. The saying .“laugh 

Stow fat” has its origin in the truth 
* worry is a thinning process and laugh- 
kills worry, | 
Children naturally have the play instinct, 
it may be directed into harmless and 


useful channels. We should appreciate 
One of the great blessings of having 
*n in the home is that their bubbling 
Mtepressible spirits keep alive the youth 
F parents, : 
g welds the chiid’s affection 
_and mother than a 


sympathetic attitude toward their play. 
Let them imagine that you are sharing their 
games as much for your own amusement as 
for theirs. You will keep fresher, younger 
and healthier than most of those who 
growse along day after day with never a 
thought or action that has not a definite, 
practical end in view. 

Wisely directed play encourages all sorts 
of fine qualities in the child. Inventiveness, 
usefulness, self-reliance and responsibility, 
quickness and resourcefulness, all come into 
games. Better still, this is the most direct 
method of teaching the meaning of “fair 
play,” which in its wider sense applies to 
every action in life and alone makes it 
worthy of respect. Even small children can 
be made to appreciate the importance of 
abiding by “the rules of the game.” 

By playing with your children you lay a 
firm foundation for closer intimacy as they 
grow older. The boy will look on his father 
as a trusted chum, the young girl will feel 
that mother is the best of all confidantes. 
What a hold this gives you on these dear 
children of. yours at a time when they are 
most apt to need the help of your counsel 
and experience. 





Why We Lose Our Teachers 


EW YORK STATE shows a typical 

falling off of young men and women 
who wish to enter the profession of teaching. 
Two years ago there were three times the 
number of students preparing for teaching 
as there are now in all the training classes, 
training schools and state normal schools. 
Possibly this condition may improve with 
the return from army service of men who 
wish to teach or who will supplant the wom- 
en teachers who have entered other business, 
but the condition will never be satisfactorily 
relieved until the present low standard of 
salaries is raised. 

Day laborers receive much higher pay 
than most teachers. Why should the aver- 
age man or woman submit to years of train- 
ing when they can bettér themselves finan- 
cially by entering other fields? We know 
all about the argument of “pleasant social 
surroundings,” “interest in serving the 
cause of the coming citizens of our great 
country,” and “shorter hours” (when they 
are shorter), but all these evidently do not 
compensate for an empty pocket and the 
impossibility of laying up for a rainy day, 


for sickness, for old age, for the respensi- 
bilities of a home of their own. 





Chasing The Rainbow 


E HAVE been working, in our wom- 
an’s department, on the theory that 
the purely material is not all that is needed 
to make a happy home. Fine human rela- 
tions are indispensable, and beauty has 
claims no less valid than the bare necessi- 
ties. Our spirits need the cheer and refining 
influence of pleasant things to see; flowers, 
pretty objects about the house. Man doth 
not live by bread alone; and a meal at- 
tractively served gives a satisfaction impos- 
sible to enjoy were the same food tossed 
helter skelter on the table. 

But if we do not like nice-looking “fix- 
ings’’ we should never forget that the pri- 
mary object of even a decorative chair is 
that it shall be good to sit on; of a window, 
that it shall admit light and air; and of food, 
that it shall be healthful and palatable. 

We read an article recently, addressed (ap- 
parently seriously) to housekeepers, which 
dangled before their eyes a roseate vision of 
meals served artistically according to color 
schemes, each scheme covering one meal or 
an entire day. Then, when we lie down to 
our much-needed rest, we can sigh “‘ This is 
the end of a perfectly pink day”’ or a green 
or brown one. 

Menus are set forth. On a green day, 
peas and spinach are in order regardless of 
personal preferences, a bit of cottage cheese 
may cheer a lettuce leaf. That no harsh 
note may intrude Father is asked to re- 
nounce coffee for a cup of pale tea. We do 
not recall whether we are told to serve 
slightly moldy bread for its verdant tinge. 

On a pink day we may have slices of rare 
meat, and few red beans, rosy jello and, 
thank goodness, cherry pie with a glass of 
grape juice. Brown days. naturally call for 
Boston brown bread and baked beans, fur- 
ther enlivened by coffee or cocoa. We'd 
better slip those two substantial days be- 
tween the lean green and blue ones. 

Sensible women will appreciate that this 
is enough to make Father laugh aloud if he 
reads it, or swear aloud if it is tried on him. 
A pink debutante luncheon or a yellow 
golden-wedding supper are the utmost 
limits of endurance in such super-estheti- 
cism. Why not keep sane even if we do love 


pretty things? 
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By Mary Lee Adams 











Water in Home Landscape 


Readers of the American Fruit Grower have 
showed a very gratifying interest in beautily- 
ing their home grounds. To our subscribers 
we send a book on Landsca Gardening, 
free upon request. This book covers thor- 
oughly the principles of beautifying the 
home grounds. 


UTSIDE of the animal kingdom, 
QO there -is nothing in nature so alive 
as running water. “Living waters” 

seems hardly a figure of speech when 
watching a brook dance through shine and 
shadow. If you have a stream on your 
home grounds you are very fortunate. It 
offers endless opportunity for lovely plant- 





_ one Rare A og reared 
ing, and is in itself so charming that noth- 
ing short of intentional disfigurement can 
make it other than pleasing. 

Warm days will soon be upon us, and as 
our hands revel in the-touch of cool water, 
so our ears rejoice in the sound of a rip- 
pling stream. I passed some happy sum- 
mers where a tiny, tinkling brook ran under 
alders and maples a few feet from my front 
door, and went gurgling on through the 
pastures. It was indeed a joy. Here the 
violets and strawberry blossoms made a 
ribbon of blue and white along the banks 
in spring. Here the. wild rose and elder 
nodded in June, and in autumn gay jewel 
weed and odd turtle-head pushed up among 
pinky red deer berries. 


Nature Beside Streams _ 


A hammock swinging under the maple 
boughs gave a shady spot for nature study 
in the long summer afternoons. The bath- 
ing hours of many birds became known, 
their notes, habits and appearance; the shy 
or bold approach of wren or saucy black- 
bird; the way, of rearing the young and 
teaching them to fly, and also the wily 
method of the sly snake that crept to the 
nest in the wild rosebush and made way 
with the contents spite of a screaming 
concourse of birds that hovered above, 
pecking bravely and crying with wild, 
peculiar notes. Alas! when their excite- 
ment was understood and a stick applied 
to the disappearing tail of that serpent, 
it was too late to save the eggs or even to 
spoil his meal. 

Worse (be@ause more lasting) than this 
little tragedy, was the one that followed 
when, after a winter mt away from the 
orchards, the caretaker smilingly wel- 
comed my return with the proud informa- 
tion that he had “‘cleaned up” the stream 
through the pastures. He done just 
‘hat, and very thoroughly. — Its lovely 

‘ks were scythed, its finger nails cut to 
‘ick, not an alder remained to nod to 

Mes. -I was thankful for the deep 
grapevines that screened 


— 


the scene of desecration from the nook of 
the hammock. 

Such pretty things grow beside a stream 
that the native growth may almost satisfy 
you, but you can encourage and add to this 
many choice plants from the water courses 
all about your locality. Where the sun 
has a chance at the banks, meadow-sweet 
goldenrod and a hundred other field 
flowers will flourish exceedingly, while 
ferns will crowd into the shade formed by 
willows, spice bush, laurels and the other 
ornamental bushes and trees that love the 
moist earth. 

Nothing that looks too cultivated should 
be permitted to spoil the simple charm of 
the brook but some flowers of our gardens, 
such as the iris or flag lily, appear eminent- 
ly suited to such environment and are so 
decorative that you should never neglect 
the opportunity to make the most of them 
near your water. Tennyson’s Brook 
“moved the sweet forget-me-nots that 
— for happy lovers,’ from which we 

now that these romantic little flowers are 
wild in England, and here they may make 
delightful clumps where the ripples run 
shallow by the margin. ‘ 


Still Water in the Garden 


Lacking flowing water, a lake, pond or 
peat may add much to the beauty of the 
andscape. Nothing brings the heavens 
down to the earth like the serene reflection 
in a quiet body of water. However, the 
idea of an artificial lake or pond should be 
approached with caution. Unless a con- 
siderable flow can be obtained, the water 
will not keep fresh, and nothing is less 
pleasing nor less hygienic than stagnant 
water. Where there is sufficient flow to 
keep any considerable body of water fresh, 
the running stream is generally more inter- 
esting than the lake would be. 

In most cases a little pool is the wiser 
effort. It can be developed into a most 
attractive feature of the garden landscape, 
and it is so obviously the work of man that 
more cultivated planting may be made 
around it than would be in good taste be- 
side a stream. The pool should never be 


raised above the level of the ground around - 


it as unnaturalness is at once felt,-the cop- 
ing, of whatever material, should be low 
and not too obvious, partially hidden with 
vines and drooping fronds of fern, shrubs 
or flower. 

A good object lesson may be gained from 
the accompanying photograph. There’s a 
splendid planting near the house in which 
the spirea Van Houteii stands out strik- 
ingly. We essed that the pendant 
bunches over the garden bench are wistaria. 
Near the pool itself iris takes, as is fitting, 
the most prominent position.’ Peonies are 
in full bud, and how lovely they will be in 
a few weeks. Hollyhock leaves are appar- 
ent and a wealth of rushes and grasses. 
Can you see the lily buds on the surface 
and the flags among the stones in the pool? 
It looks like a goldfish paradise. 


Use of Fountains 


The swimming pool is another type that 
can be made very decorative, and a poetic 
use of the pool is in connection with a foun- 
tain. If you have the facilities for this 
your point of supreme interest in the home 
landscape is at once established. A pretty 
effect is often gained by a small wall foun- 
tain in the garden, the falling jet bein 
caught in a shallow receptacle for a bi 
bath. This, of course, is elevated high 
enough to be beyond the reach of prowling 
cats. Such an ornament, however, savors 
more of the architectural en than we 
orchardists are apt to ind in. 

If I were making a pool or stream-side 
planting, I would feel it wise to a 
some good nurseryman or an experien 
neighbor as-to the wisest choice in shrubs, 
trees or flowers, just as I would infor- 
mation as to the proper ‘of con- 
structing the pool. Speen ia: Sen Fe eee 
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Electrical Conveniences 


come times of unrest, of dissatisfaction 

with farm life. These may come from 
various, well-defined causes, but often it is 
just an unaccountable, indefinable desire 
for something different which brings the 
feeling that_everything about the place is 
wrong. 

Careful ana’ysis will show that such a 
state of mind comes from conditions of 
living which farm folks themselves realize 
are out of date. And farm folks by many 
scores are daily finding freedom from these 
outgrown living conditions through the 
introduction of modern conveniences which 
for a number of years have characterized 
life in city homes. 

Further investigation will reveal the 
fact that many of these farm home im- 
provements are being secured through the 
use of electricity. Happily, too, one finds 
that it is now possible to have electricity 
in any country home, through the use of 
small, individual electric plants. These 
generally can be placed in the farmer’s 
cellar or elsewhere about the premises, and, 
if properly selected and installed, they will 
furnish not only an abundance of electric 
light for the house and other farm build- 
ings, but there will be electric power as 
well. And electric power:in the farm 
home will be one of the influences that will 


[: nearly every farm family there will 











si ee 
Electricity Makes Kitchen Work a Pleasure 


forestall those periods of disgust with farm 
life and help the country dweller to realize 
more fully the advantages that naturally 
belong to country living. 


Electricity Spells Progress 





It is hard for those who have not actu- 


ally experienced it to realize just what the 
introduction of electricity into the scheme 
of country life means in the way of in- 
creased comfort and labor saving. It is 
not hard for those who have once become 
accustomed to getting their lights merely 
by. snapping an electric switch, to appre- 
ciate the hardship, of coal oil lights. The 
man who has once known the satisfaction 
of a pressure water system will realize to 
the full the awful tedium and the diseour- 
agement that go with pumping water by 
hand, and c ing it in buckets for a drove 
of thirsty stock or even for household use. 
Still the farmer who has known alway: 
only the latter method, while he has not the 
keen contrast of the modern and the older- 
methods to influence him, rebels just the 
same, in spirit, because he has ped the 
valuable truth that the cnatieatie ok years 
are out of date and out of place. Meth- 
of living that do not fit in with the 


a 


ideals of modern progress are unbusiness- ' 
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like and are bound to be discard 
onward march in which so many 
Century farm families are catching: 
It is with this awakening spirit, 

farm that the idea of electric 
well fits in. Electricity supplies ap 
of that atmosphere of progress 
gressive folks desire everywhere, J 
a something about the electric-lights 


electrically-served country home thatj 


well, a little hard to define, perhap 

stands, most certainly, for that refing 
of living, for the manifestation. 
breadth and depth of life which ought 
long to life in the country just the gam 
it does to life anywhere. ae 


All Are Helped by Electrig 


But that is just one of the e 
that come from the introduction of 
tricity onto the farm. Electric light 
practical; practical for the farmer whe 
he procures them from his own smalls 


erating outfit or otherwise. Theva 


delight and a satisfaction to every 
in the farm home, to parents, children 
to all hired labor. that comes under 
influence of the modern lighting 
There is probably no place in diy 
where electric lights serve more Vall 
purpose th n they serve for the f™ 
when he snaps on his lights in thes 
morning or in the evening about thel 
and stables so that he and his me 
hurry about from chore to chore, Uill 
ered by the darkness or by the danj 
and antiquated lantern. B. 
There is no keener satisfaction, @ 
than the housewife feels when she sity 
her home decorated with tasteful im 
and lighted with the soft glow of tht 
tric rays, when she grasps the full? 
tion of what it means, the fact thi 
old lamps have been packed away 
time and that she and her daughie 
freed from the dreary routine & 
oe mg and filling the outfit of ken 


ps. 

For many of the Orchard B 
there is a special value in the abl 
use electricity. There are seasont 
sorting and grading must be rushed 
because of market conditions. Tom 
to light up the bins and storage piace 
ly and easily at a critical time, might 
mark the difference between 4 
considerable profit. Electric po 
der has in more than@ 
stance furnished the solution ina 
where profitable handling could hay 
secured in no other way. 


Electricity Here to Stay 


As a matter of fact, electric DOW 
was intimated above, is one of ti 
important of the features of elect 
ice that the farmer and his 
enjoy. There are so many instance 
the farm home where a little electri@ 
will do the work—work that @ 
generally has been doing by hand. 7 
the washing machine, for instant 
ning the cream separator, or Ue 
stone; pumping the water—@4 
small duties that electricity Wii™ 
of easily and tirelessly. Tae: 

One may was well accept the! 
Electricity for the farm is an ase 
aecomplished fact. It is avallay 
highly practical way ‘for any 4 
that can afford even a very @ 


- priced automobile, and its ben 


most immeasurable. 


In a recent survey by the # 
Institute of work suitable for cmp 
disabled men, the following in 
listed. iano industry, 1a 
try, rubber industry, paper £0 
try, shoe industry, sheet-metal, 
industry, cigar manufacture,” 
chemicals; candy industry, ce 
try, optical goods and 
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FUST at this time our activity is directed 
} towards the refreshing and perhaps 
a} doing over of many of the rooms after 
he long winter months of constant use, or 
gare starting a home and each room is 
5 he created as far as furnishings go, let 
he done with the thought of making it 
in i ting place for the family as well 
as our friends.’ 
* Take a living room—the one room 
re the whole family-is together and 
which takes the place of the library, den, 
parlor and sitting room of not so long ago. 
With a definite idea in mind it is possible 
achieve quite wonderful results at no 
expense than to find after all our 
york a place so uncomfortable and unat- 
iractive that it is an eyesore rather than a 
Study the room as to its size 
md shape after you have decided upon the 
woe of room you wish to create. Perhaps 
ings are low, so much the better for 
sharm but in its papering and pateietogs 
we must bear this in mind—they should 
he tinted to match the side walls. 
4 are so many beautiful wall papers 
ow that in most instances they are pref- 
able to any other kind of wall covering. 
fhe color of the walls should be determined 
ithe location of the room; a room with- 
mit sun or with a northern exposure, is 
ivened by ivory, deep yellow and gold 
ts in the paper, and too in the curtains 
ind other decorations; a room flooded with 
wnlight will take colder colors such as 
violets, grays or greens. A bright 
iit suniess room takes the many tans, rose 


it mulberry shades well. 


_ Aids to Attractiveness 
The woodwork raay be painted old ivory 
‘any color that will harmonize with the 
her surroundings. I speak of old ivory 
cream white because it harmonizes so 
with all kinds of furniture and lends 
air of ultra cleanliness to a room that 
for itself. If the painting is to be 
have at least three coats of it and the 
enamel so flattened that when it is 
d down it will have little or no gloss. 
» There is a value in keeping the same col- 
Wing in two adjoining rooms where there 
ite to be no doors or where the effect is to 
that of one room as far as space mag- 
mying goes. Besides a greater sense of 
vy ; 4 decided leading on of interest may 
meiound by making every doorway or a 
oom a vista. . There may be only a passage 
way beyond but, by carrying the color 
heme through and placing directly oppo- 
ite the ay a good picture or a small 
a mirror above it, the imagina- 
lion is carried beyond the confines of that 


t. If pictures dre to be used, and noth- . 


ng makes @ living room more livable than 
jome well chosen pictures, the paper should 
¢ Plain or at least of a pattern so unnotice- 
ne a8 not to obtrude itself. 
O88 4 good one adds more to the com- 
wt, J00ks and sanitation (because of its 
mating qualities) than any other. fea- 
room. I have in mind one that 
yas by the man of the house with 
@ help of a bricklayer at no great ex- 
( money or time. It has been 


tive ever since to the chil- 


» shades in 
« used for so long are still 


waxed or painted, whichever way the 
floor is to be finished, it will defy detection. 
Creating a Room 


To create a room one should commence 
perhaps with one interesting piece of fur- 


niture and build the whole room about it. ~ 


It may be a beautiful desk, table, chair or 
davenport, but whatever it is, study the 
history of its time as to what was used 
with it and hunt for the pieces most needed 
as you go along. Pieces of the Colonial 
period are most easily picked tp today, 
and there are many resting unused in gar- 
rets all through the country that can be 
bought for a song, 

If these can not be found in the original, 
there are many good reproductions. What 


a delightful and fascinating pastirne might» 


be made of building up a room full of such 
historie interest, not only giving enjoy- 


ment to the collector but bequeathing a. 


fundamental knowledge and value to those 
who come after. - ; 
Placing of Furniture 

The placement of furniture means a 
greet deal in this livable quality of a room. 

very good illustration of this may be 
room which, being the 
one room where all the family gathers for, 
recreation, must necessarily of a com- 
posite character, each individual having 
his or her peculiar talents and pleasures, 
it should combine many elements and 
therefore express many things—the books, 


made of the livin 


the music, the writing desk, the fireplace, 


the comfortable reading chair, the sewing 
chair. Each item mentioned has its dev- 


- otees in a family and each must be found 


there. Tables, chairs and lights must be 
comfortably placed, as such a room is to 
be lived in not just looked at. ° 
It is often advisable to divide a living 
room if its size will admit, especially if it 
is to be used for music, so that those who 
enjoy music need not be separated from 
each other by those who are engaged in 
other pastime or work. For example the 
piano may be placed at one end of the room 
and half way down the room a long table 
may be placed backed by a couch facing 
the piano. “This arrangement gives almost 
the effeet of two rooms as far as grouping 
the participants of each kind of amuse- 
ment. The bookcase, fireplace and writing 
desk are at one end of the room, the piano 
at the other and each is provided with its 
comfortable chairs and here let me make a 
for small tables to hold the lamps. 
heir usefulness is manifold and there can 
be several in a good sized room. 


Correct Placing of Lighting 

For those of us near enough to a power 
plant to derive its benefits, or have a home 
electric plant, let me say that the comfort 
and balance of a room may be. completely 
spoiled by carelessly placed lighting fix- 
tures—much consideration should be given 
them. They should not =, be one of the 
chief decorative features but should be 
conveniently placed for reading, for the 
desk, the sewing table and the piano. Side 
ights are being used more commonly now 

with as many floor pee as one 
wishes to invest in. Beautiful lamps can 
be made of candlesticks, vases, handsome 
oil lamps or old pottery. 

As to the question of shades: Here 
again one must use t care in choosing 
for they naust not only strike an important 
color note but they must be harmonious 
with the rest of the room both by day and 
by night. Some shades are beautiful by 
day but lose all character when lighted, so 
it berries be sure to see the material to be 
used both ways before making a decision. 
Painted parchment shades lend themselves 
well to any decorative scheme. -Chiffon 
yers of contrasting colors as 
well as those of thin silk which have been 


good. 
Garish light by day and badly shaded 
by night take more from the charm 
‘a. room than any other element. A soft, 


d, . mellow light diffused through thin silk or 


Lena 
ita a 


‘sharp knife. 


chiffon is restful, and such curtaining of 
light tempers it effectively. Have a light 
which rests kindly on ail objects; avoiding 
the gloomy light of twilight as well as the 
searching white light which hunts out the 
weak spots and brings them. shamelessly 
into view. 


Curtaining the Room 


The kind of curtains used today are 
varied and many. There are the panel cur- 
tains, the draw curtains, the full sash and 
half sash curtains, the curtains tied back 
both with and without the valance at the 
top. Any and all are pretty depending on 
the size and location of the window. The 
plainer patterns shown today are flecked 
with one or two colors. Select one of these 
to carry out in the over drapes and use a 
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cream or white curtain next to the window. 

 Also;along the. thought of making a 
room interesting, there should be the great- 
est discrimination used. to the pictures and 
decorative objects which are not suggestive 
of the purpose of the room. Do not be 
afraid of unfilled spaces on walls or tables. 
Develop a critieal sense and eliminate from 
rather than add to your collection of furni- 
ture if it was thoughtlessly made. ; 
_ To sum up—the making of an interest- 
ing room rather than merely a pretty one 
should be striven for, and it is possible to 
combine all the elements of comfort, dis- 
tinction and utility if ohe brings to bear 
with good judgment and patience a great 
desire to give expression to the best of a 
personality. 
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We will pay $1.00 each for helpful suggestions 
which will save time, money or strength in 
all sorts of housework. None save original 
ideas can be pted. pted manu- 
scripts will not be returned unless an ad- 
dressed, stam envelope is enclosed. Ad- 
dress ‘‘Housekeepers’ Exchange,’ American 
Fruit Grower, Chicago, IH. 


When boiling eggs, wet the shells in cold 
water before dropping into the boiling 
water and they will not, crack. 

R. G., Kansas. 


Dip pork in sweet milk before frying. 
It will make it a golden brown and bring 
out the flavor. R. C., Michigan. 


If a fountain pen leaks where the part 
nent. the pen serews into the barrel 
which holds the ink, dip a toothpick into 
white vaseline and wipe over the threads 
before screwing the parts together and the 
nuisance will be entirely removed. - 

R. S. H., Jersey. ” 


To keep a ham from moulding in sum- 
mer, sprinkle the new surface with black 
pepper every time a cutting for a meal is 
made. T. H., Indiana. 

Before trying to break a cocoanut put it 
in the oventowarm. When heated, aslight 
blow will crack it and the shell will, come 
off easily. J. W. W., Texas. 


When making pillowcases, draw four or 
five threads twice as far from the edge as 
the desired depth of the hem. Baste the 
hem into the middle of the drawn threads 
and stitch on the sewing machine. Press 





All recipes contained in the Aigeo Cook Book 
have been tested and aoneegnrnay the 
any ppointing 


housewife will be saved 
experiments. 
Dandelion with Bacon 

y% a dandelion greens 4 hard-boiled eggs 
8 slices of diced bacon 1 teaspoon salt 
\% cup of vinegar \4 teaspoon pepper 

Cook well-cleaned greens until tender in 
salted water and drain. Fry bacon until 
crisp and pour off half the fat to which add 
the vinegar, salt and pepper. Pour this over 
the dandelions. Arrange on platter, cover 
with strips of bacon and garnish with hard- 
boiled eggs sliced. 

Curled Celery 

Cut celery into two-inch pieces with 
Cut each piece into allel 
strips one and a half inches long, leaving 
one-half inch uncut to hold strip. Drop 
into ice water and strips will eurl. Serve 
with soup or use as a garnish for salads. 

Apple Sauce Cake 
butter 1 cup brown sugar 

1 be painatonied apple 2% phe flour 

sauce 2 teaspoons baking pow- 
1 cup raisins é der 
1 cup nut meats a pee cornstarch 
3 talledscens cocoa \% cup water 
teaspoon each of cinnamon and nutmeg 

Cream butter and sugar. 


hem back to edges of drawn threads and 
hemstitch the other side. You will have a 
pair of hemstitched cases in half the time 
required to do the work all by hand. 

L. E. W. F., Indiana. 


If the soles of walking shoes are dipped 
in melted wax once a month, they will be 
waterproof and last.twice as long. Ten 
cents’ worth of wax is sufficient for a dozen 
pairs. A. E. S., Florida. 

When spreading icing, dust the cake 
lightly with cornstarch so that it will take 
hold, spreading evenly and thickly. 

R. S., Pennsylvania. 


To remove rusty screws, apply a red-hot 
iron to the head for a few minutes and 
immediately afterwards use the screw 
driver. J. C., Pennsylvania. 

Save the vinegar from pickled pears te 
use in the mince meat in place of cider. 
Also keep a jar in which to save odd bits of 
jélly for the mince meat. The flavor is 
improved and it helps to sweeten it. 

C. G., Ohio. 

A pinch of saltpeter sprinkled on top of 
the soil over the roots in the pots of foliage 
plants will bring out the rich bright col- 
ors in the leaves. F. C., Iowa. 

When washing blankets, add to each 
four gallons of rinsing water, one quart 
of soay’ suds. This will do away with the 
stiffness usually found iw woolen blankets 
after washing and will restore the fiuffiness 
of a new blanket. E. M.T., Kentucky. 


Add raisins and nutmeats. Add hot water. 
Bake in two layers. 

Strawberry and Rhubarb Preserve 
1 cup strawberries 2 cups sugar 

1 cup rhubarb cubes : 

Cook rhubarb and sugar tegether stir- 
ring constantly in an enamel kettle until 
rhubarb is almost done. Add strawberries 
and cook twelve minutes. The juice ex- 
tracted will make abundant syrup. Pour 
into sterilized glasses and when cold seal 
with paraffin. It is best to make this in 
small quantities that it may cook up 
quickly thus retaining the flavor and color 
of the fruit. 

France Strawberries 

Wash and hull large strawberries ailow- 
ing six or eight to a ; cut fresh ripe 
pineapple in strips about one-fourth inch 
thick and one inch long and insert in the 
berries to replace the hulls. Arrange in- 
dividually around a center of whipped 
cream which has been sweetened to taste. 
Butterscotch Pie 

2 


exe vols flour 


¥ cup butter 
1 cup brown sugar 


Add 
sauce. Sift together and add flour, baking 
* SPICes. 


powder, cornstarch, cocoa ~ and 
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By Mary Lee Adams 











Water in Home Landscape 


Readers of the American Fruit Grower have 
showed a very gratifying interest in beautily- 
ing their home groun To our subscribers 
we send a book on Landsca Gardening, 
free upon request. This book covers thor- 
oughly the principles of beautifying the 
home grounds. 


UTSIDE of the animal kingdom, 
there ‘is nothing in nature so alive 
as running water. ‘Living waters” 

seems hardly a figure of speech when 

watching a brook dance through shine and 
shadow. If you have a stream on your 


home grounds you are very fortunate. It 
offers endless opportunity for lovely plant- 
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Landscape, Showing Good Planting of Shrubs 


ials 


ing, and is in itself so charming that noth- 
ing short of intentional! disfigurement can 
make it other than pleasing. 

Warm days will soon be upon us, and as 
our hands revel in the-touch of cool water, 
so our ears rejoice in the sound of a rip- 
pling stream. I passed some happy sum- 
mers where a tiny, tinkling brook ran under 
alders and maples a few feet from my front 
door, and went gurgling on through the 
pastures. It was indeed a joy. Here the 
violets and strawberry blossoms made a 
ribbon of blue and white’ along the ban 
in spring. Here the wild rose and elder 
nodded in June, and in autumn gay jewel 
weed and odd turtle-head pushed up among 
pinky red deer berries. 


Nature Beside Streams : 


A hammock swinging under the maple 
boughs gave a shady spot for nature study 
in the long summer efternoons. The bath- 
ing hours of many birds became known, 
their notes, habits and appearance; the shy 
or bold approach of wren or saucy black- 
bird; the way, of rearing the young and 
teaching them to fly, and also the wily 
method of the sly snake that crept to the 
nest in the wild rosebush and made way 
with the contents spite of a screaming 
concourse of birds that hovered above, 
pecking bravely and crying with wild, 
peculiar notes. Alas! when their excite- 
ment was understood and a stick applied 
to the disappearing tail of that serpent, 
it was too late to save the eggs or even to 
spoil his meal. 

Worse (beéause more lasting) than this 
little tragedy, was the one that followed 
when, after a winter spent away from the 
orchards, the caretaker smilingly wel- 
comed my return with the proud informa- 
tion that he had ‘‘cleaned up” the stream 
through the pastures. He done just 
that, and very thoroughly. - Its lovely 
banks were scythed, nails cut to 
the quick, not an alder remained to nod to 
. .I was thankful for the deep 
of hanging grapevines that screened 


ees ‘ Ps 


the scene of desecration from the nook of 
the hammock. 

Such pretty things grow beside a stream 
that the native growth may almost satisfy 
you, but you can encourage and add to this 
many choice plants from the water courses 
all about your locality. Where the sun 
has a chance at the banks, meadow-sweet 
goldenrod and a hundred other field 
flowers will flourish exceedingly, while 
ferns will crowd into the shade formed by 
willows, spice bush, laurels and the other 
ornamental bushes and trees that love the 
moist earth. 

Nothing that looks too cultivated should 
be permitted to spoil the simple charm of 
the brook but some flowers of our gardens, 
such as the iris or flag lily, appear eminent- 
ly suited to such environment and are so 
decorative that you should never neglect 
the opportunity to make the most of them 
near your water. Tennyson’s Brook 
*“moved the sweet forget-me-nots that 

ow for happy lovers,” from which we 

now that these romantic little flowers are 
wild in England, and here they ees make 
delightful clumps where the ripples run 
shallow by the margin. ; 


Still Water in the Garden 


Lacking flowing water, a lake, pond or 
pool may add much to the beauty of the 
landscape. Nothing brings the heavens 
down to the earth like the serene reflection 
in a quiet body of water. However, the 
idea of an artificial lake or pond should be 
approached with caution. Unless a con- 
siderable flow can be obtained, the water 
will not keep fresh, and nothing is less 
pleasing nor less hygienic than stagnant 
water. Where there is sufficient flow to 
keep any considerable body of water fresh, 
the running stream is generally more inter- 
esting than the lake would be. 

In most cases a little pool is the wiser 
effort. It can be developed into a most 
attractive feature of the garden landscape, 
and it is so obviously the work of man that 
more cultivated planting may be made 
around it than would be in good taste be- 
side a stream. The pool should never be 


raised above the level of the ground around «| : 


it as unnaturalness is at once felt,-the cop- 
ing, of whatever material, should be low 
and not too obvious, partially hidden with 
vines and drooping fronds of fern, shrubs 
or flower. 

A good object lesson may be gained from 
the accompanying photograph. There’s a 
splendid planting near the house in which 
the spirea Van Houteii stands out strik- 
ingly. We essed that the pendant 
bunches over the garden bench are wistaria. 
Near the pool itself iris takes, as is fitting, 
the most prominent position.’ Peonies are 
in full bud, and how lovely they will be in 
a few weeks. Hollyhock leaves are appar- 
ent and a wealth of rushes and grasses. 
Can you see the lily buds on the surface 
and the flags among the stones in the pool? 
It looks like a goldfish paradise. 


Use of Fountains 


The swimming pool is another type that 
can be made very decorative, and a poetic 
use of the pool is in connection with a foun- 
tain. If you have the facilities for this 
your point of supreme interest in the home 
landscape is at once established. A pretty 
effect is often gained by a small wall foun- 
tain in the garden, the falling jet bein 
caught in a shallow receptacle for a bi 
bath.. This, of course, is elevated high 
enough to be beyond the reach of prowling 
cats. Such an ornament, however, savors 
more of the architectural garden than we 
orchardists are apt to indulge in. 

If f were making a pool or. stream-side 
planting, I would feel it wise to consult~ 
some nurseryman or an experienced 
neighbor as-to the wisest choice in shrubs, 
trees or flowers, just as I would infor- 
mation as to the proper of con- 
structing the See a, bireies ge 
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Electrical Conveniences. 
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N nearly every farm family there will 

come times of unrest, of dissatisfaction 
with farm life. These may come from 
various, well-defined causes, but often it is 
just an unaccountable, indefinable desire 
for something different which brings the 
feeling that_everything about the place is 
wrong. 

Careful ana’ysis will show ‘that such a 
state of mind comes from conditions of 
living which farm folks themselves realize 
are out of date. And farm folks by many 
scores are daily finding freedom from these 
outgrown living conditions through the 
introduction of modern conveniences which 
for a number of years have characterized 
life in city homes. 

Further investigation will reveal the 
fact that many of these farm home im- 
provements are being secured through the 
use of electricity. Happily, too, one finds 
that it is now possible to have electricity 
in any country home, through the use of 
small, individual electric plants. These 
generally can be placed in the farmer’s 
cellar or elsewhere about the premises, and, 
if properly selected and installed, they will 
furnish not only an abundance of electric 
light for the house and other farm build- 
ings, but there will be electric power as 
well. And electric power:in the farm 
home will be one of the influences that will 
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Electricity Makes Kitchen Work a Pleasure 


forestall those periods of disgust with farm 
life and help the country dweller to realize 
more fully the advantages that naturally 
belong to country living. 


Electricity Spells Progress 


It is hard for those who have not actu- 


ally experienced it to realize just what the 
introduction of electricity into the scheme 
of country life means in the way of in- 
creased comfort and labor saving. It is 
not hard for those who have once become 
accustomed to getting their lights merely 
by. snapping an electric switch, to appre- 
ciate the hardship, of coal oil lights. The 
man who has once known the satisfaction 
of.a pressure water system will realize to 
the full the awful tedium and the diseour- 
agement that go with pumping water by 
hand, and c ing it in buckets for a drove 
.of thirsty stock or even for household use. 
Still the farmer who has known always 
only the latter method, while he has not the 
keen contrast of the modern and the older- 
methods to influence him, rebels just the 
same, in spirit, because he has grasped the 
valuable truth that the methods of. years 
age are out of date and out of place. Meth- 
of living that do not fit in with the 
of modern progress are unbusiness- 
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like and are bound to be diseg 
onward march in which so many 
Century farm families are catchingy 
It is with this awakening spirit 
farm that the idea of electric serve 
well fits in. Electricity supplies som 
of that atmosphere of progress that 
gressive folks desire everywhere, 4 
a something about the electric-lighta 
electrically-served country home thats 
well, a little hard to define, perhaps} 
stands, most certainly, for that refingn 
of living, for the manifestation @ 
breadth and depth of life which ought 
long to life in the country just the game 
it does to life anywhere. AB 


All Are Helped by Electri¢ 


But that is just one of the co 
that come from the introduction of 
tricity onto the farm. Electric 
practical; practical for the farmer whe 
he procures them from his own smallg 
erating outfit or otherwise. Theya 
delight and a satisfaction to every 
in the farm home, to parents, childremi 
to all hired labor. that comes underg 
influence of the modern lighting symm 
There is probably no place in Gi 
where electric lights serve more vali 
purpose th n they serve for the fam 
when he snaps on his lights in thea 
morning or in the evening about them 
and stables so that he and his mem 
hurry about from chore to chore, w 
ered by the darkness or by the dai 
and antiquated lantern. tom 

There is no keener satisfaction, ei 
than the housewife feels when she si 
her home decorated with tasteful fii 
and lighted with the soft glow of thet 
tric rays, when she grasps the full 
tion of what it means, the fact that 
old lamps have been packed away i 
time and that she and her daughten 
freed from the dreary routine tm 
cleaning and filling the outfit of kem 


ps. A 
For many of the Orchard Home} 
there is a special value in the abil 
use electricity. There are seasons 
sorting and grading must be rushed,® 
because of market conditions. Too® 
to light up the bins and storage piace 
ly and easily at a critical time, might 
mark the difference between 4 108%) 
considerable profit. Electric pow 
grader has in more than) 
stance furnished the solution inag@ 
where profitable handling could ha 
secured in no other way. 


Electricity Here to Sta 


As a matter of fact, electric J 
was intimated above, is one of tht 
important of the features of elect 
ice that the farmer and his fami 
enjoy. There are so many instante 
the farm home where a little electr 
will do the work—work that sm 
generally has been doing by hand. 7 
the washing machine, for instant 
ning the cream separator, or We 
stone; pumping the water—@ 
small duties that electricity V 
of easily and tirelessly. 

One may was well accept 
Electricity for the farm is an ase 
aecomplished fact. It is avail 
highly practical way for any 
that can afford even a very. 


- priced automobile, and its benet 5 


most immeasurable. 


Ina recent survey by the # 
Institute of work suitable for erp 
disabled men, the following 1 
listed. The piano industry, lea¥! 
try, rubber industry, paper ye 
try, shoe industry, sheet-metat 
industry. cigar manufacture,” 
chemicals, candy industry, ce 
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T UST at this time our activity is directed 
soa the refreshing and perhaps 


ie) doing over of many of the rooms after 
the long winter months of constant use, or 
“4 we are starting a home and each room is 
1 pe ereated as far as furnishings go, let 
it be done with the thought of making it 
interesting place for the family as well 
wr friends.’ 


wf 


' Take a living room—the one room 
where the whole family-is together and 
ich takes the place of the library, den, 
or and sitting room of not so long ago. 
With a definite idea in mind it is possible 
achieve quite wonderful results at no 
r expense than to find after all our 
‘work a place so uncomfortable and unat- 
ractive that it is an eyesore rather than a 
1 Study the room as to its size 
iand shape after you have decided upon the 
wpe of room you wish to create. Perhaps 
its ceilings are low, so much the better for 
harm but in its papering and —— 
we must bear this in mind—they should 
p tinted to match the side walls. 
There are so many beautiful wall papers 
that in most instances they are pref- 
gable to any other kind of wall covering. 
he color of the walls should be determined 
y the location of the room; a room with- 
out sun or with a northern exposure, is 
med by ivory, deep yellow and gold 
tints in the paper, and too in the curtains 
and other decorations; a room flooded with 
sunlight will take colder colors such as 
blues, violets, grays or greens. A bright 
room takes the many tans, rose 
‘mulberry shades well. 


Aids to Attractiveness 


The woodwork may be painted old ivory 
or any color that will harmonize with the 
surroundings. I speak of old ivory 
feream white because it harmonizes so 
with all kinds of furniture and lends 

n air of ultra cleanliness to a room that 
peaks for itself. If the pointing is to be 
have at least three coats of it and the 
enamel so flattened that when it is 
bed down it will have little or no gloss.. 
There is a value in keeping the same col- 
pring in two adjoining rooms where there 
ite to be no doors or where the effect is to 
that of one room as far as space mag- 
ity s. Besides a greater sense of 
ee, a decided leading on of interest may 
ound by making every doorway or a 
sag . There may be only a passage 
y beyond but, by carrying the color 
bheme through and placing directly oppo- 
ethe doorway a good picture or a small 
with a mirror above it, the imagina- 
is carried beyond the confines of that 
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If pictures dre to be used, and noth-. 


g makes a living room more livable than 
me well chosen pictures, the paper should 
ain or at least of a pattern so unnotice- 

ie 88 not to obtrude itself. 
ave a fireplace in the living room if 
, 8 good one adds more to the com- 
is and sanitation (because of its 
qualities) than any other. fea- 
leroom. I have in mind one that 
_by the man of the house with 
of a bricklayer at no great ex- 
either money or time. It has been 


ani 


ofa room tha 


pay we 
ay iS eres 
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Rebuilding the Living Room 


waxed or painted, whichever way the 
floor is to be finished, it will defy detection. 
Creating a Room 


To create a room one should commence 
perhaps with one interesting piece of fur- 


niture and build the whole room about it. ~ 


It may be a beautiful desk, table, chair or 
davenport, but whatever it is, study the 
history of its time as to what was used 
with it and hunt for the pieces most needed 
as you go along. Pieces of the Colonial 
period are most easily picked tip today, 
and there are many resting unused in gar- 
rets all through the country that can be 
bought for a song. 

If these can not be found in the original, 
there are many good reproductions. What 


a delightful and fascinating pastime might» 


be made of building up a room full of such 
historie interest, not only giving enjoy- 
ment to the collector but bequeathing a 
fundamental knowledge and value to those 
who come after. . , 


Placing of Furniture 


The. placement of furniture means a 
pont deal in this livable quality of a room. 
very good illustration of this may be 
room which, being the 
one room where all the family gathers for, 
recreation, must necessarily of a com- 
raged character, each individual having 
is or her peculiar talents and pleasures, 
it should combine many elements and 
therefore express many things—the books, 
the music, the writing desk, the fireplace, 
the comfortable reading chair, the sewing 
chair. Each item mentioned has its dev- 


made of the livin 


- otees in a family and each must be found 


there. Tables, chairs and lights. must be 
comfortably placed, as such a room is to 
be lived in not just looked at. 3 
It is often advisable to divide a living 
room if its size will admit, especially if it 
is to be used for music, so that thase who 
enjoy music need not be separated from 
each other by those who are engaged in 
other pastime or work. For example the 
piano may be placed at one end of the room 
and half way down the room 4 long table 
may be placed backed by a couch facing 
the piano. “This arrangement gives almost 
the effect of two rooms as far as grouping 
the participants of each kind of amuse- 
ment. The bookcase, fireplace and writing 
desk are at one end of the room, the piano 
at the other and each is provided with its 
comfortable chairs and here let me make a 
for small tables to hold the lamps. 
heir usefulness is manifold and there can 
be several in a good sized room. 


Correct Placing of Lighting 

For those of us near enough to a power 
plant to derive its benefits, or have a home 
electric plant, let me say that the comfort 
and balance of a room may be completely 
spoiled by carelessly placed lighting fix- 
tures—much consideration should be given 
them. They should not only be one of the 
chief decorative features but should be 
conveniently placed for reading, for the 
desk, the sewing table and the piano. Side 
li are being used more commonly now 

with as many floor poss as one 
wishes to invest in. Beautiful lamps can 
be made of candlesticks, vases, handsome 
oil lamps or old pottery. 

As to the question of shades: Here 
again one must use t care in choosing 
for they nust not wale atitiee an important 
color note but they must be harmonious 
with the rest of the room both by day and 

ight. Some shades are beautiful by 
but lose all character when lighted, so 
in be sure to see the material to be 
used bot wee Serre Davos * © jon. 
Painted parchment shades lend themselves 
well to any decorative scheme. -Chiffon 
shades in layers of contrasting colors as 
well yk —_ of thin co which have been 

- used for so long are good. - 
~ Garish light by day and badly shaded 
t take — from the poy 
than ‘any other . ’ 
t diffused through thin silk or 


chiffon is restful, and such curtaining of 
light tempers it effectively. Have a light 
which rests kindly on ail objects; avoiding 
the gloomy light of twilight as well as the 
searching white light which hunts out the 
weak spots and brings them. shamelessly 
into view. 
Curtaining the Room 


The kind of curtains used today are 
varied and many. There are the panel cur- 
tains, the draw curtains, the full sash and 
half sash curtains, the curtains tied back 
both with and without the valance at the 
top. Any and all are pretty depending on 
the size and location of the window. The 
plainer patterns shown today are fiecked 
with one or two colors. Select one of these 
to carry out in the over drapes and use a 
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We will pay $1.00 each for helpful suggestions 
which will save time, money or strength in 
all sorts of housework. None save original 
ideas can pted pted manu- 
scripts will not be returned unless an ad- 
d » stam envelope is enclosed. Ad- 
dress ‘“‘Housekeepers’ Exchange,”? American 
Fruit Grower, Chicago, i. 





When boiling eggs, wet the shells in cold 
water before dropping into the boiling 
water and they will not. crack. 

R. G., Kansas. 


Dip pork in sweet milk before frying. 
It will make it a golden brown and bring 
out the flavor. R. C., Michigan. 


If a fountain pen leaks where the part 
holding the pen screws into the barrel 
which holds the ink, dip a toothpick into 
white vaseline and wipe over the threads 
before screwing the parts together and the 
nuisance will be entirely removed. 

R. S. H., Jersey. ” 


To keep a ham from moulding in sum- 
mer, sprinkle the new surface with black 
pepper every time a cutting for a meal is 
made, T. H., Indiana. 


Before trying to break a cocoanut put it 
in the oven to warm. When heated, aslight 
blow will crack it and the shell will, come 
off easily. J. W. W., Texas. 

When making pillowcases, draw four or 
five threads twice as far from the edge as 
the desired depth of the hem. Baste the 
hem into the middle of the drawn threads 
and stitch on the sewing machine. Press 


cipes contained in the Afgco Cook Book 
have been tested and pony cram f the 
any ppointing 


housewife will be saved 
experiments. 
Dandelion with Bacon 

Y peck dandelion greens 4 hard-boiled eggs 
8 slices of diced bacon 1 teaspoon salt 
\% cup of vinegar \{ teaspoon pepper 

Cook well-cleaned greens until tender in 
salted water and drain. Fry bacon until 
crisp and pour off half the fat to which add 
the vinegar, salt and pepper. Pour this over 
the dandelions. a on platter, cover 
with strips of bacon and garnish with hard- 
boiled eggs sliced. 

Curled Celery 

Cut celery into two-inch pieces with 
sharp knife. Cut each piece into — 
strips one and a half inches long, leaving 
one-half inch uncut to hold strip. Drop 
into ice water and strips will eurl. Serve 
with soup or use as a garnish for salads. 

Apple Sauce Cake 

cup butter 1 cup brown sugar 
he pi sweetened apple 2} cups flour ~ 

sauce 2 teaspoons pow- 
1 cup raisins 


der 
1 t ts ‘cut cornstarch 
2 tableapoons M4 





tablespoon 
§ cocoa cup hot water 
14 teaspoon each of cinnamon and nutmeg 


Cream butter and sugar. Add 
sauce. Sift together and add flour, baking 
powder, cornstarch ii 
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cream or white curtain next to the window. 

Also, along the thought of making a 
room interesting, there should be the great- 
est r ition used: to the pictures and - 
decorative objects which are not suggestive 
of the purpose of the room. Do not be 
afraid of unfilled spaces on walls or tables. 
Develop a critical sense and eliminate from 
rather than add to your collection of furni- 
ture if it was thoughtlessly made. Y 
_ To sum up—the making of an interest- 
ing room rather than merely a pretty one 
should be striven for, ar it is possible to 
combine all the elements of comfort, dis- 
tinction and utility if one brings to bear 
with good judgment and patience a great 
desire to give expression to the best of a 
personality. 


hem back to edges of drawn threads and 
hemstitch the other side. You will have a 
pair of hemstitched cases in half the time 
required to do the work all by hand. 

L. E. W. F., Indiana. 


If the soles of walking shoes are dipped 
in melted wax once a month, they will be 
waterproof and last. twice as long. ‘Ten 
cents’ worth of wax is sufficient for a dozen 
pairs, A. E. S., Florida. 
When kama icing, dust the cake 
lightly with cornstarch so that it will take 
hold, spreading evenly and thickly. 
R. S., Pennsylvania. 
To remove rusty screws, apply a red-hot 
iron to the head for a few minutes and 
immediately afterwards use the screw 
driver. J. C., Pennsylvania. 
Save the vinegar from pickled pears to 
use in the mince meat in place of cider. 
Also keep a jar in which to save odd bits of 
jelly for the mince meat. The flavor is 
improved and it helps to sweeten it. 
C. G., Ohio, 


A pinch of saltpeter sprinkled on top of 
the soil over the roots in the pots of foliage 
plants will bring out the rich bright col- 
ors in the leaves. F. C., Iowa. 

When washing blankets, add to each 
four gallons of rinsing water, one quart 
of soap suds. This will do away with the 
stiffness usually found in woolen blankets 
after washing and will restore the fluffiness 
of a new blanket, E. M. T., Kentucky. 


Add raisins and nutmeats. Add hot water. 
Bake in two layers. 
Strawberry and Rhubarb Preserve 
t cup strawberries 2 cups sugar 
1 cup rhubarb cube : 
Cook rhubarb and sugar together stir- 
ring constantly in an enamel kettle until 
rhubarb is aimost done. Add strawberries 
and cook twelve minutes. The juice ex- 
tracted will make abundant syrup. Pour 
into sterilized glasses and when cold seal 
with paraffin. It is best to make this in 
small quantities ssn it may cook up 
quickly thus ining the flavor and color 
of the fruit. 
France Strawberries 


Wash and hull large strawberries allow- 
dowd deygord sgh sone yea fresh ripe 
pineapple in strips about one-fourth inch 
thick and one inch long and insert in the 
berries to replace the hulls. Arrange in- 
dividually around a center of whipped 
cream which has been sweetened to taste. 

Butterscotch Pie . 
2 tablespoons flour 
yolks 


2 

1 exp milk 
_ Melt butter and sugar in saucepan. 
Add flour and yolks. Stir, add milk 
thick. stirring all the time. 


Y cup butter 
1 cup brown sugar 
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TANGLES 
No. 6, Charade 
My first’s an animal most sly, 
That catches even birds that fly; 
My second is a bit of dress— 
I wonder, now, if you can guess— 
My whole amid the flowers gay 
You'll find, perhaps, on some fair day. 
No. 7, Buried Fruit 
. We were up early and late, last week. 
. The man will tamp lumps of rock into 
the crévice. 
. Farmer Brown was sowing rape for pas- 


turage. 
. He said: ‘Lap each side well.” 
Answers to April Tangles 
No. 4—Four word square. 
LOVE 


OVEN 
VERY 
ENYD 


What I Have Found Out-About the 


Toad 

“Mr. Toad has lived in the ground all 
winter because he did not like the cold. 
Now as it’s coming spring he will come out 
and sit in the garden and catch flies and 
worms that will eat the garden plants. 
Some boys kill the toads but they should 
not because they are very useful. 

‘By Idel Pipe, age 11, Crookston, Neb.” 

**A toad is an animal which looks like a 
frog but is thicker and clumsier. The skin 
is warty; from these warts, and especially 
from a porous pad behind the ear, comes a 
copious milky ooze. Most toads have 
round muzzles. They have no teeth. 
They are commonly looked upon with dis- 

t because of their appearance, the ooze 
rom their skin:and the odor of many of 
them, yet they have very beautiful eyes. 
Their food is, in the main, insects: and 
slugs, and they lay concealed in shady 
places, avoiding the sunshine. The toad 
does his eating at night. Unlike other 
creatures, the tongue is fast in the front of 
his mouth and loose in the back. , When he 
eats he projects his tongue and grabs his 

.food and throws it down his throat. 
“By Nola Alleen Evans, age 12, New 
. Albany, Ind.” 

NoteE—There are-ten species of toads in 
North America. They are prio os | 
tenacious of life and, being cold blooded, 
will live for a long time when shut away 
from the light, air and food. It is said 
that they will live for a period of from 12 
to 18 months when deprived of food and 
air. While not attractive they are easil 
tamied and are, to a certain extent, intel- 


ligent. me 3 
'y Tale) 
(Book rights reserved) 

The next morning I had all but forgotten 
my late experience with the hen. I was 
just as anxious to renew my investigations 
of the world as ever before. I man to 
reach the top of the basket and climb out. 
This time I let the paint cans alone. 

I got out of the house and ran about the 
yard. I discovered a queer looking, fuzzy 
think sitting on a clover blossom and curi- 
osity led me to smell of it: Mercy! I am 

a sedate, middle-aged dog now, but the 
of that day is fresh in my mind. 
Why, if a million red hot needles had been 
stuck into my little pink nose it wouldn’t 
have burned fiercer. I yelled just as fast 
and as hard as I could. I scratched my 
nose with my Bnet and tumbled over and 
over. At last Baddy and Sis camerunning. 
Sis grabbed me and an ting me. 
“Look at his nose!” cried Buddy. ‘‘A bee’s 
stung him!’ 

Sis commenced crying. “Aw, hush,” 
ordered Buddy, “it won’t hurt him long. 
Hold stili now and let me puil the sting 


out!” 

I qui ing so hard and just whim- 
sited teak ee aio nid Oe ciel 
away and Sis carried me 
into the house where the Mistress was sit- 
is ie $s got bit wif gag, aia Sis. 
ease somefing onto his ’ittle nese.” 

The took me and looked at 
nose. “ Poor 


” she soothed, “it’s that 


By Edythe Lyle Ragsdale 


the bee, I got out again. I had -begun to 
have a pretty bad opinion of the world by 
that time, It seemed that each time I 
started out to see things for myself I hap- 
pened on an accident. - I resolved to be 
careful this time. I had learned three 
things: I never, never would nose over a 
paint can; an-old hen was something to be 
shunned; and bees!. Mercy! they were 
worse than a million old hens! 

So I resolved to be very, very careful. 

The first thing I noticed,. after I had 
ventured out, was a. very round, very 
fuzzy worm. It was crawling along on the 
ground, humpety-hump, humpety-hump, 
as fast as ever it could go. I barked and 
ae all around it but it never stopped 

ng enough to say “howdy.” It just 
hum right along. I got mightily inter- 
es and followed it the lon way. 
Finally, just when I thought I it, it 
humped beneath a board in the walk! 

I nosed about and, after a while, I found 
a hole I could squeeze through and after 
him I popped. It was quite dark beneath 
the walk but I could see very well. Away 


ahead of me I could see Mr. Wooly Worm: 


and after him I crept. I must have trav- 
eled an awful long distance, every minute 
expecting to catch up with the worm. 
After a long, long time, when I was again 
ready to nab him he crept through a crack 
and was gone! 

I was very tired. I sniffed at the crack 
through which the worm had disappeared 
but, though the scent was warm, the worm 
was gone. So, being as I before remarkéd, 
tired, I just lay down and went to sleep. 
I thought I’d stay there and see if the worm 
came back. 

Buddy and Sis calling waked me up. I 
did not know how to answer and, re 
comfortable anyway, I just kept still an 
listened. ‘Oh, I know he’s deaded,”’ 
wailed Sis, ‘‘my booful, booful puppy-dog 
is dwounded!”’ ‘“‘No, he’s not,” declared 
Buddy. ‘“ What for would he want to go 
and get drownded? ’Sides, there isn’t not 
no place where he could drown!” 

After a while I thought I’d go out and 
see what they were worrying about. So I 
crawled back to the opening and there 
were those children looking everywhere for 
the lost puppy. I felt real sorry for them 
and thought that maybe I could find him, 
so I ran and began hunting just every- 
where. I looked under the wood-pile and 
sniffed in the shed and ran out into the 
grape arbor and into the barn, but the lost 
puppy was nowhere about. I felt so sorry 
for Sis and hoped she would be able to find 
her little puppy. I hadn’t ever noticed 
any puppies about the place—with the 
exception of my own brothers and sisters, 
who were at that moment sound asleep in 
their nest—but I was too young to study 
out such weighty problems. I didn’t know 
how many puppies Sis might have about 
the place. that I was thinking about 
was the lost one. So I hunted and hunted. 
It was beginning to get -dark and I was 
pretty h I decided that that 
puppy just had to be found, first thing. 


“Oh, my dear, dear little lost. puppy,”’ 
cried Sis, “‘I won’t never, no mo’, see him 
again!’’ At that I felt so sorry that I just 
began to bark and tried my best to tell her 
that I’d be her puppy if the other one 
could not be found. “Ruff, ruff, ruff,’ I 
said just as loud as ever I could, and you 


should have seen those children! Buddy 
your pu py, Sis, here he is, the little 
rascal!”’ i 
even kissed my pink nose. 
I licked her face and tried to tell her 
me. ; 
I was glad to get back into cur nest. 
ong chase followed by my nap; then the 
thing 


gave a whoop and Eemeoes upon me and 
nearly squeezed the life out of me. “‘ Here’s 
e cried; then Sis came 
and*she grabbed me and hi me pe 
“ , my own- 
est, ownest puppy,” she cried, “for why 
did you hide from me?” 
that I hadn’t been hiding. But, as usual, 
no one 7 
The day had been a trying one for a young 
puppy. Wiens tad bape tie seaioand ty 
hunt for the lost puppy—but, the 
ised me most was to find IT 


ied sooner. 


atiet . But how v ka Pi hes 
was Sis’ “‘booful puppy?” ~~. 
P. S.—The worm never did come back! 
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Home Garden- 
ing in May 
Continued from page 35 
slacked lime in six gallons of water and 
pouring the two solutions together. _ All: 
the mixture made up.in this way should be 
used the same day, but the separate stock 
solutions can be kept on hand indefinitel 
and mixed in small quantities as desired, 
always using an equal volume of each solu- 
tion. Such troubles as potato blight, cel- 
ery and bean blight, rust, etc., and seyeral 
leaf spot diseases on tomatoes, as well as 
many other diseases of this kind, are con- 
trolled by spraying the plants thoroughly 
every two weeks during the growing season 
with. Bordeaux. 
Chewing and Sucking Insects 

Another class of vegetable pests are the 
chewing insects, such as potato tles, 
cucumber bugs, flea beetles, cabbage 
worms, etc. They are controlled by cover- 
ing the plants with a coat of some arsenical 
material, either as a dust or a liquid spray. 
Usually lead arsenate, at the rate of two 


American Fruit Groy 
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lons of spray is very convenient. 
tive, if equipped with a 4-foot ext 
and a good nozzle. Every garden, 
have one of these sprayers, s9 


gles i 
te work, w Poa 
pest becomes troublesome. heneti 
spraying is generally better than atte», 
ing to control a pest after it has a 
done extensive damage. iy 
For the convenience of the prog 
a who means to keep hig gy 
ealthy, so as to realize the fullest pin: 
from the garden, the following 
been worked out-for the control gf 
common garden pests. Do not thr, 
away, but clip it out and post it ina 
spicuous place for reference throu, 
the season. Information on othe 
will be gladiy furnished upon request, 
Growing ‘‘Straw’’ Potatog, 
, Growing Irish potatotes under g 
is an excellent practice for small ato 
signed for home or market gardéy 
Leaves, ¢ornstalks, strawy : 
og straw may be used for the; 
he potato seed are planted at the 
time in the usual way, except’ that they 
are placed in shallow rows two inches 


Garden Spray Calendar 








TiIME OF 
Worst Insurny 


: 
NAME OF 
PEsT 


NATURE OF INJURY 


ContTROL 








Green worms| Mid-season 


Root 
maggot 


Soon after. 
transplanting 


Lice Spring 


Harlequin (Summer 
ugs 
Blight 


Striped 
beetle 


Flea beetle 


Lice 


Celery Late summer 


Cucumber 
Melons 


Squash mination 


Spring 


Late spring 
and summer 


Blight Late summer 


Blight and 
fruit rot 


Late summer 


: . fruit 
Thrips Mid-summer 
Lice Spring 
; vines 
Drop or wilt |Early spring 
Flea beetle 


Colorado po-)Late spring 

tato beetle (early summer 
Blister Early summer 
beetle 3 
Tipburn 


Early blight 


Fruit worm 


Spring 


Summer 
Summer 
All season 
Blossom 


end rot 
Leaf blight 


in dry weather 
Summer 


Just -after Plants 


transplanting * 


Cut-worm 





Sweet corn |Ear-worm 


in milk stage 








Large holes on leaves. 


gees color, sticky 
oney dew on leave 


Brown and 
on leaves, 


Straw-colored 


ing up of leaves ; i) 
Yellowing and wilting of|Spray with nicotine solu 


Defoliation of stems 


Defoliation of stems 


Browning 
of leaves 


groun 


each plant when sé + 

When ears are — and kernels of corn|Dust ears when f 
eaten mm ; 

Ears” 


Dust with Paris Green 
or spray with arsenateoiis 


Stunted plants, injured|Place tar-paper discs around 
stems 


plant. Pour dilute 
acid emulsion around 
plant. 


Wilting and curling of|Spray both sides of leave 
leaves i 


nicotine solution or stfong 


suds. 
ptenting and wilting of|Hand picking. Plant musi 
plan 
Greyish brown patches on| Repeated and thorough 
leaves and stem 
Just after ger-|Leaves and stems eaten|Dust with any fine 
inati off clean . ei, 


trap crop. 
with Bordeaux mixture, 


or spray. with B 
arsenate of lead. 


Losum riddled with shot/Spray with Bordeaux plus 


nate of lead. 


on un 


oles , 
Stunting and witting of Spraying with. nicotine 
plant, unusually dark e 


r sides of leaves, 


Brown patches on leaves/Spray both sides of leaves 


nicotine solution. 
yellow spots|Spray with Bordeaux mint 
rown rot of 


atches;|Spray with nicotine solution 
soap suds or wha 


Complete wilting and col-|Replant on new soil, So 
lapse of plants 
Punctures of leaves 


resh manure in fertilize, 
Spray with Bordeaux plu. 
nate of lead. 
Spray with arsenate ofl 
dust with Paris green 
Spray. with arsenate of 
double strength. 


Browning and curling of|Spray with Bordeaux, 
eaves 
Round brown or water-|Spray with Bordeaux mim 
soaked spots 
Punctures im fruit. 


irrigate between rows, 


-/Dust heavily with eqi 
arsenate of lead ané 


Late summer Bleck rot at tip end of|Mulch plants with straw 
rui 


tween the rows. 
with Bordeaux mm 


during ¢ 


gate 
and dropping|Spray b 
t several times 


, mer. : ; 
gut just above|Poison worms with bait 


a collar of stiff 


up. Wormy| arsenate of lead and 








ounces of the powdered ferm to four gal- 
lons of water, or.one and one-half pounds 
to: fifty gallons of water, will control the 
chewing.insects.. This forms a 
film over the plant so that the insect 
which eats thereof receives a. poisonous 
dose. This arsenical poison may be. ap- 
plied at the same time as the Bordeaux 
spray, adding the proper amount to the 
Bordeaux mixture,: after first dissolving 
the arsenical in a little warm water. 

insects may be controlled very convenient- 
ly by applying the arsenical as a dust to 
the plants while they are wet with dew. 
Arsenate of lead, one part to 20 of slacked 


_lime, or Paris’ Green, one part to forty 


parts of lime, is a good material to use for 
dusting. There is no danger of sufficient 
poison remaining on the vegetables to 
render them unfit for food. us 
The sucking insects, especially the differ- 
ent kinds of lice (aphis), afte killed -with a 
“‘contact ~insecticide,” such as nicotine 
pe mgd which may be bought 
under various names, such as B 
40," Nicoteen, ete. Black Leaf 40 a 
rate of one teaspoonful to each gallon_of 
water, is a convenient form to use. This 
a be applied either alone or combined 
with Bordeaux or arsenical sprays. * 
A small compressed-air knapsack spray- 


rotective- 


‘surface. These 


instead of the usual depth of fouri 
The. mulch material is spread 


“ surface to depth of five inches, aba 


time the potato plants are coming @ 
the, soil. The stems push thr igh | 
mulch and the plants grow lust 
above it, while beneath it the til 
formed, partly in the soil and part 

4 tubers are easily narves 
are beautifully clean and healthy, @™ 
exceptionally good keepers m 
The mulch material. serves to prow 
roots and tubers, and retains Wr" 
so Moora ung 
grow vigorously during hot, ses 
when unmulched potatoes would a 
stunted or killed. This point 6% 


‘uable here in Missouri, where the It 


‘summers are so hurtful to the pote’ 
so mulched there is usually 4 igh 7 

No cultivation is necessary avr” 
ing, so the rows may be placed 260 
two feet art. The deca ete sd | 
orien the mulch which 1s wore, 


er ic the most convenient means of - 
size of. 


ee fruit trees and ‘The ‘of - 
sprayer that holds from three to five gal- 4 


ni Bp 


wers. 
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| Some Government War Secrets 


and the reason for the Victory Liberty Loan 








E HAD promised the Allied war-chiefs that 

we would have in France by July of last 

year, 600,000 men. On that date we had a 
little over 1,900,000. We had behind them ‘nearly 
2,000,000 in this country under training who would have 
been on the front before July, 1919, and we had behind 
those 4,000,000 men as many more men as were necessary 
to do the job. 

“Four million men in France meant at least 20,000,- 
ooo tons dead weight of shipping to take care of them, 
and we had that program under way and were making 
our maximum output just about the time the armistice 


was signed. Twenty million tons of shipping at present 


cost means just about $4,000,000,000 or a little over. 


“Tid you know that those 2,000,000 men in France, 
who did so much to bring the war to an end, had only 


one small battery of American-made artillery behind 
them; just one battery of 4.7 and a few big naval rifles! 
The rest of the artillery used by the American soldiers 
was made by Frenchmen in France. But, on the way was 


‘a great stream of guns and shells that would have blown 


the German army off the earth. But that stuff had just 
come into large production in November, 1918. And it 
is for the deliveries on that big peak production that we 
have to pay in December and January and will have to 
continue to pay for in February.” 

~~ * * *  & 
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“Our program for tanks, of which few got into action, 
was, I have been told, to provide for a tank in 1919 


for every 75 feet of the front.” 
* * * 


“Those are some of the things that cost money, and 
practically none of those great supplies of artillery, of 
shells or tanks, even of ships, practically none of that 
stuff was ever used. What an awful waste! We are asked 
to pay for a dead horse that never drew a load! It is 
discouraging, paying for something that is no good! 

“Well, let’s see if it’s any good. Do you realize that 
he German army was never really routed; that except 

r a little bit of a stretch down in Alsace-Lorraine it 


was never fighting on German soil? They were tide 
soldiers, the German soldiers. They still had millions 
of them on the Western front. And yet they surrendered 
while they were on foreign soil. They had a fleet which 
had required years and years and years to build and it 
flew the white flag without firing a shot.” 

* * * 


“‘T cannot believe that these great stores of munitions 
were wasted. In addition to the bravery of the American 
doughboy that arrived in France and got into action in 
numbers about the 15th of July and turned the tide and 
drove the Germans back, in addition to his bravery 
and his almost reckless spirit of determination, for which 
the praise cannot be too high, I say in addition to that, 
I believe there was one other factor that brought this 
war to an end at least one year before the most optim- 
istic of us had dared to hope for. One other factor, and 
that was that Germany, her general staff, knew that 
back of the few hundred thousand Americans that reaily 
got into big action, and back of the 2,000,000 in France, 
was another 2,000,000 ready; and despite the fact that 
we had practically no artillery of American make on the 
Western front, that there was a great stream of American- 
made artillery on the way. And it is my conviction that 
the German staff knew that if they prolonged the war 
into 1919, they were inviting, not certain defeat, but 


certain annihilation.” 
* * * 


“We are asked to pay for things that were never used; 
we are asked to pay for shells that never were fired; 
for cannon that never reached the battlefront, but we 
are asked to pay for those things that helped in a major 
way to bring this war to an end in 1918 instead of 1919. 
And the bringing of this war to an end twelve months 
before we could logically look for it means that we are 
asked to pay for saving the lives of 100,000 or 200,000 
American boys avho would have died on foreign soil had 
the war continued another year. 


—Extracts from a speech by Hon, Lewis B. Franklin, 
Director War Loan Organization, US. Treasury Department. 
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— type of Everlastic Roofing is backed 
by the Barrett Company with 60 years’ ex- 
perience in the roofing business. All styles 


are sold by dealers everywhere. 


Everlastic Multi-Shingles (4-in-1) 


The newest thing in roofing— 
four shingles in one. Tough, elas- 
tic, durable. Made of high-grade 
water - proofing materials and weather-resisting and very durable. The roofing requires n 
surfaced with real crushed slate painting, as the colors are fast. Nails and cement include 
in soft art-shades of red or green. in each roll. 


When laid, Multi-Shingles look exactly like individual shingles and . 
make a roof worthy of your finest buildings. They are weather- Everlastic ‘‘Rubber’’ Roofing 
and fire-resisting to a high degree. Fast color; need no painting. This is one of our most popular roofings. Thousands u 
Being four shingles in one, they save a great deal of thousands of buildings all over the country are protegted 
time in laying and require fewer nails. from wind and weather by Everlastic “Rubber” Roofing a 
: R . is tough, pliable, elastic and very durable, and the pride is 
Everlastic Tylike Shingles low. It is easy to lay, no skilled labor being required. ails 
Made of the same material and with the same nat-_ and cement are included in each roll. It is made of fhigh- 
ural slate finish (red or green) as the Multi-Shingles grade water-proofing materials, insuring dry, comfortable 
described above, but made in individual _ buildings under all weather conditions. 
tot T like Singhs is tar more beautt- Write for free booklet—For further details write near¢st office 
ful than an ordinary shingle roof and in 
addition, costs less per year of service. f 
Baril @ 


Everlastic Slate-Surfaced Roofing 


The most beautiful and durable roll roofing made. Man- } 
: . ee New York — Chi i i ‘ st. Loui land _Cinelanl 
ufactured the same as the Everlastic Shingles described a Pittsbur h % etroit wane - A ggg 2 * Minneapal 
H H allas ashvi It Lake Cit Seattl i Atlent ulut ilwauke 
at the left, but comes in rolls. Surfaced with real crushed Bangor Washington. Johnsiowm. Lebanon, pwn, 
slate in soft shades of red or green. The slate not only Columbus Richmond Latrobe _ Bethlehem Elizabeth ~ Buffalo __ altima 
THE BARRETT COMPANY, Limited: Montreal Toronto Winnipeg Vancouver 


makes a very handsome roof but one that is fire-and St. John, N. B. Halifax, N. S. Sydney, N. S. 





